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ABSTRACT 10029 
EC 01 0029 ED on 160 

Publ. Date 66 337p. 
Lehman, Jean Utley 

In-Service Training Staff Development 
for Education of Disadvantaged Deaf 
Children, Institute Sessions (April 4-8, 
•June 20-24, June 25-30, 1966). 
California State Coll., Los Angeles, 
Spec. Educ. Center 

Los Angeles City Sch.v Calif. Spec. 
Educ. Br. 

Dept. of Education, Calif. Off. of Com- 
pensatory Educ. 
EDRS mf .he 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
. disisdvantaged youth; curriculum; teach- 
ing methods; aurally handicapped; cult 
ra^Iy disadvantaged; deaf; disadvantaged 
environment; language developmeni; in- 
service teacher education; reading' in- 
struction; instructional materials; individ- 
ual characteristics; speech; speech im- 
provement; reading; behavior; behavior 
problems; research; language learning; 
children; audiovisual aids; audiology; 
curriculum design 

Nineteen recognized authorities contrib- 
uted to a 3-week program designed to 
Mnprove the understanding of disadvan- 
t^aged deaf children and to suggest the 
type of curriculum best suited to their 
needs. Lectures, demonstrations, and 
discussions covered the following topics- 
-0) the familial and personal aspects of 
the child, (2) acquisition and structure of 
language, (3) speech development and 
improvement, (4) several aspects of read- 
ing, (5) audiovisual aids, (6) psychoneu- 
rologic behavioral problems, (7) audiol- 
ogical problems, and (8) research, (MK) 

ABSTRACT 10255 

EC 01 0255 ED 018 052 

Publ. Date Apr 66 165p. 
Richardson, Ann 

Evaluation of a Public School Program 
for Pregnant Girls. 

Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
pregnancy: program evaluation; unwed 
mothers; adolescents; public schools; 
demonstration programs; negro youth; 
negro mothers; attitudes; city wide pro- 
grams; followup studies.: interviews; indi- 
vidual characteristics; sex education; 
family life education; child care; prenatal 
care; special schools 

To assess the short range effects of par- 
ticipation in a special school program 
V* sd in 1963 for pregnant school 
^[^(^, interviewers in 1965 obtained 



information from 109 girls who had at- 
tended the program in its first year, 123 
girls who had been referred but had not 
attended, and mothers of the girls. The 
special program focused on prenatal 
medical care, arrangement for child care, 
attitudes toward love and sexual behav- 
ior, and weight control and nutrition. In 
the first year of operation 142 girls at- 
tended out of 541 referrals. Almost all 
M^ere Negro, aged 13 through 18, and the 
majority were not married at the time of 
the baby's birth. Data indicated that girls 
in the special program were significantly 
more likely (p is less than .001) to con- 
tinue with regular school than were preg- 
nant girls not in the program. Most of 
the girls who attended the special pro- 
gram returned to regular school after the 
baby's birth and, if they dropped out, 
did so sometime afterward, whereas this 
was the case with only a little over a 
fourth of the nonspecial program group 
(p is less than .001). The more support a 
girl had (self, friends, family), the more 
likely she was to remain in school (p is 
less than .01 for special program girls, p 
is less than .05 for nonsp'*cial program 
girls). Girls in the special program were 
significantly less likely (p is less than 
.'DOl) to have had another baby or to be 
rregnant again by the time they were 
:'iiterviewed. In reducing additional preg- 
nancies, the special program had a great- 
er effect upon junior high school girls, 
the group from which the majority of 
new children came, than upon high 
school girls (p is less than .05 for high 
school girls and less than .01 for junior 
high school girls). Girls were also signifi- 
cantly less likely (p equals .05) to have 
another child or be pregnant again if they 
lived in an unbroken family and attended 
the Special program. Among the nonspe- 
cial program girls, it made no statistical 
difference whether or not the family bro- 
ken. Included are 59 tables presenting 
data and the interview questions used. 
(DF) 

ABSTRACT 10558 
EC 01 0558 ED 021 363 

Publ. Date 65 46p. 
Prescott, Elizabeth 

A Pilot Study of Day-Care Centers and 
Thefir Clientele. 

Children's Bureau (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. • 
EDRS mf 
CB-PUB-428-I965 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402 ($0.20). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
preschool children; environmental influ- 



ences; teachers; parents; administrative 
personnel; community agencies (public); 
private agencies; mothers; socioeconom- 
ic status; ethnic status;' discipline; child 
care centers; child rearing; methods; 
behavior standards; interviews; day care 
services 

The study considered what alterations in 
child rearing environment occur for 
children placed in group day care, and 
what effects family background and the 
emotional climate of the center have 
upon extent of alteration. The sample 
consisted of 30 centers and their direc- 
tors, 67 teachers, and 250 mothers. Res- 
ponses on the schedule of child rearing 
practices indicated that parents used pu- 
nitive methods more frequently, whereas 
teachers used restriction. Teachers were 
more consistent sn their enforcement of 
discipline, modified their approach more 
according to the child's age, and were 
more interested in maintafning order and 
the smooth functioning of routine. 
Parents, on the other hand, had higher 
standards in areas of behavior with mor- 
al connotations. Because parents of low 
economic status were stricter than other 
parents and had higher expectations of 
behavior, their children were most likely 
to experience alteration. Among centers, 
differences were found in the degree to 
which teachers would accept behavior 
and in the type and amount of direction 
adults should give to children's activities. 
Additional data concern ethnic groups 
and their standards, the interv;e'.yers, 
and the centers' clientele, personnel, 
emotional climate, jiad programs. 
Specific behaviors are detailed. 
Conclusions stress the director's role and 
the discrepancy between standards and 
practices. Two tables are provided. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 10834 
EC 01 0834 ED 035 893 

Publ. Date 66 180p. 
Flint, Betty Margaret 
The Child and the Instctution; A Study 
of Deprivation and Recovery. 
EDRS not available 

University of TorOTnto Press, 1061 Ken- 
sington Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
14215(57.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; behavior; environ- 
mental influences: institutional environ- 
ment; infants; play therapy; preschool 
children; self care skills; staff orienta-. 
tion: perceptual motor coordination; vol- 
unteers: inservice education: child devel- 
opment: individualized programs: beh^/.v- 
ior change: emotional adjustment: social 
adjustment: case records; facility re- 
quirements; Neil McNeil Infants Home 



Minority Groups/Dlsadvantaged Youth 



To ailempi to rehabilitate infants and 
preschool institutionalized children who 
were emotionally and culturally de- 
prived, an experiment in environmental 
adaptation was established in a children's 
home. An original experiment involving 
nine children indicated tlie need to make 
staff and building changes. Inservice 
training emphasized child development 
and the individuality of each resident: 
volunteer mothers were recruited. 
Building modifications included child- 
sized facilities and stimulating materials. 
Staff members rated the 83 children on 
security scales appropriate to the child's 
age. A regular schedule of daily events 
and play therapy was established. The 
staff found that children gradually 
showed emotional, social, and speech 
development and became increasingly 
competent in self help skills, AUct 15 
months. 44 children had been returned to 
their parents or placed in foster or adop- 
tive homes. Results indicated that an in- 
stitution could promote healthy develop- 
ment by recognizing the individuality of 
the children, providing close relation- 
ships with other people, encouraging ini- 
tiative, and being consistent in care and 
discipline. Five case histories are provid- 
ed. (RP) 

ABSTRACT 10913 

EC 01 0913 ED 026 756 

Publ. Date Sep 67 4 1 p. 

Rigrodsky, Seymour 

Speech Therapy for Disadvantaged 
Pupils in Nonpublic r.chools; Evalua- 
tion of Neu' York City Title I Educa- 
tional Projects, 1966-67. 
Center for Urban Education, New York, 
New York, Committee on Field Re- 
search and Evaluation 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: e.xcepiional child research; 
speech handicapped; speech therapy; 
speech therapists; program evaluation; 
disadvantaged youth; teaching effective- 
ness: Teacher evaluation; identification; 
clinical diagnosis; screening tests; refer- 
ral: administration; teaching load; teach- 
er orientation: parent teacher confer- 
ences; regional programs; teaching meth- 
ods: educational needs 

A project was. designed to provide thera- 
py for disadvantaged children , in New- 
York City nonpublic schools who have 
the additional handicap of defective 
speech. Effectiveness of speech teachers 
in providing therapy services was evalu- 
ated. The measurements of effectiveness 
were determined from the following: 
trained speech pathologists' observation 
of the speech teachers and completion of 
an evaluative form, teachers' responses 
to a questionnaire assessing the therapy 
program, and an interview with the pro- 
gram administrators. A total of five 
trained speech pathologists visited 15 
schools and interviewed 13 speech teach- 
ers; 30 of the 38 teachers completed the 
questionnaires. Recommendations includ- 
ed speech teachers' screening of all 
children in grades 3 to 7 using a clinical 
rating scale: administration of diagnostic 
tests to children being considered for 



therapy; definite referral procedures with 
coordination and followup; greater flexi- 
bility in Therapy methods, particularly for 
older children; the establishment of re- 
gional supervisory centers; improvement 
and expansion of speech teachers* con- 
tacts wiih parents of children in therapy 
and with other school, personnel; and 
continuation of the orientation program. 
(CD) 

ABSTRACT 11024 
EC 01 1024 ED 018 505 

Publ. Date Sep 65 200p. 
Karnes, Merle B. and Others 
Culturally Disadvantaged Children of 
Higher Potential: Intellectual Func- 
tioning and Educatiokial Implications. 
Champaign Community Unit 4 Schools, 
Illinois 

Illinois Department for Program Planning 
for the Gifted, Springfield 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; educational needs; 
elementary school students; culturally 
disadvantaged; intelligence; testing; 
achievement; family characteristics; so- 
cial characteristics; creativity; family at- 
titudes; psycholinguistics; parents; emo< 
tional development; Negroes; socioecon- 
omic status; social attitudes; socioecon- 
omic influences 

To determine educational needs of cul- 
turally disadvantaged children, 202 child- 
ren in the top 20% in intellectual ability 
within a disadvantaged group of 1400 in 
six elementary schools were selected for 
study. Subjects ranged from 5-7 to 12-10 
in age, from kindergarten to grade 6, and 
had a mean Binet IQ of 113. Analysis of 
data indicated that, of the 85 white and 
118 Negro children, 120 were in the up- 
per-lower socioeconomic status group 
(SES) and 83 were in the lower-lower. 
The subjects consistently rated below the 
upper 20% of the general population on 
intelligence, psycholinguistic abilities, 
and achievement. SES was correlated 
with intelligence and with elaborateness 
(creativity), but the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic Abilities subscales on audi- 
tory vocal association, visual motor asso- 
ciation, and visual motor sequential were 
a function of race father than SES. 
Children's perceptions of peer accept- 
an:ie, and children's extrapunitiveness 
were related to SES. Differential rela- 
tionships in older and younger children 
were found with attitudes of fathers and 
mothers, and with children's reactions to 
frustration. Negro children did not feel 
well accepted by peers or parents, and 
their parents expressed more authoritari- 
an controlling attitudes (but not more 
hostile rejecting attitudes) than Cauca- 
sian parents. Impunitive children tended 
to score higher on creativity than extra- 
punitive or intrapunitive children. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 11239 
EC.Ol 1239 ED 002 810 

Publ. Date 60 373p. 
McGrath, G. D. and Others 
Investigation of Mental Retardat!on in 
Relation to Bilingus! and Subcultural 
Factors. 



Arizona State University, Tempe, Col- 
lege of Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
CRP-I85 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; language; mentally 
handicapped; achievement; language 
tests; Mexican Americans; bilingual stu- 
dents; Arr.encan Indians; educationally 
disadvantaged; socioeconomic influences; 
socioeconomic background; mental retar- 
dation; culturally disadvantaged; immi- 
grants; special classes 

The study investigated the difference 
between true mental deficiency and pseu- 
do-mental deficiency due :o language, 
cultural, and socioeconimic limitations. 
The factors were studied by the method 
of repeated tests over a 3-year span in an 
adapted but relatively constant learning 
situation. Mental achievement, language 
tests, and sociological study of the child- 
ren's environments were used as criteria. 
The subjects were 188 recent immigrant 
Mexican and Indian children in special 
clat;5es for bilingual children. The appar- 
ent mental retardation of sopie bilingual 
children was found to be often pseudo-, 
the result of many factors, including so- 
cioeconomic attitudes, family back- 
ground, and others. Typical school pro- 
grams were not adequately designed to 
meet the needs or bring out the full po- 
tential of these bilingual children who 
have high mental abilities, as demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that they have developed 
some facility with two languages. More 
studies and continued work related to the 
field of bilingual children were recom- 
mended. (CG) 

ABSTRACT 11281 

EC 01 1281 ED 022 296 

Publ. Date Aug 66 126p. 
Karnes, Merle B. and .Others 
Activities for Developing Psycholin- 
guistic Skills with Preschool Culturally 
Disadvantaged Children. 
Illinois University, Urbana, Institute for 
Research On Exceptional Children 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; preschool children; 
communication (thoilght transfer); teach- 
ing methods; language; psycholinguistics; 
communication skills; ii^.formation proc- 
essing; learning activities; instructional 
materials; instructional aids; educational 
games; teaching guides 

Intended as a guide, not as a curriculum, 
the manual presents activities designed 
to improve communication and informa- 
tion processing skills in culturally disad- 
vantaged p:i;school children, as well as 
tc ameliorate deficits. Generally follow- 
ing the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities, except for a section on visual 
closure derived from Wepman, the man- 
ual is divided into 10 areas of communi- 
cation processes: auditory decoding, vis- 
ual decoding, auditory vocal association, 
visual-motor association, vocal encoding, 
motor encoding, auditory-vocal automat- 
Exceptional Child Bibliography Series 



ic. auditory- vo'.:aI sequential, visual-mo- 
tor sequential, and visual closure. For 
each of the 10 areas activities are sug- 
gested, such as games, puzzles, draw- 
ings, musical adaptations, art projects, or 
dramatics. Explanations for use and dia- 
grams are provided. Commercially manu- 
factured items for each area are listed 
with source of supply. (jB) 

ABSTRACT 11337 
EC 01 ]337 ED 012 167 

Publ. Date Jan 66 28p. 
Powelh Hope M. 

Administrative Procedure? Involved in 
Stimulating, Developing, and Imple- 
menting a Curricuhim for Low-.\biJify 
Students at Los Angeles City College. 
Los Angelas City College. California 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
administration; disadvantaged youth; 
program planning: curriculum; experi- 
mental curriculum; academic ability; cur- 
riculum development: open enrollment; 
low achievers: low ability students; 
school and college ability tests; speech 
instruction; English; remedial courses; 
remedial programs: psychology; reading 
level; achievement gains; experimental 
programs; junior colleges; educationally 
disadvantaged; Los Angeles 

California's open-door policy has led to 
an increase in the number of low ability 
students in the junior colleges. In spring, 
1964, Los Angeles City College began an 
experimental program for 64 students 
who scored below the 1 1th percentile on 
the school and college ability tests. 
Facuhy volunteered their services, and 
an integrated program of introductory 
psychology, remedial English, and 
speech was implemented. The results of 
the first semester were not great, but 
progress was evident and it was decided 
to continue the experiment in fall, 1964, 
with 100 students. In summer, 1965, the 
program moved from the experimental to 
the operational phase. Other instructors 
established courses in their departments 
to meet the needs of these students. The 
focus of the program was shifted from 
remediation to general education. 
Though progress has been made In rais- 
ing reading level and academic ability, it 
was not enough to enable the student to 
move into a regular college program. 
Plans have b,een made to expand the 
pYogram further. (HS) 



ABSTRACT 11342 
EC Oi 1342 ED 003 343 

Publ. Date Jul 65 I39p. 
Smith, Robert M. 

The Relationship of Creativity to So- 
cial Class. 

Pittsburgh University, Pennsylvania, 
School of Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf, he 

OEC-4-10-070 CRP-2:>50 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
environmental influences; creativity: cre- 
ative thinking; Caucasian students; crea- 



tive activities; thought processes; socioe- 
conomic influences; psychological evalu- 
ation; measurement instruments; Ne^ro 
students; social class; grade 5; verbal 
ability 

Environmental factors related to creative 
production were studied to obtain know- 
ledge of the learning characteristics and 
educational performance of child.'en 
from various socioeconomic levels. 
Children from the fifth grade were select- 
ed as subjficts and included 395 Negro 
and 244 white children. Further division 
was based on four socioeconomic levels. 
A variety of measuring instruments was 
employed to gather the data and test the 
variables. Analyses were accomplished 
via covariance analysis (with correction 
for unequal, disproportionate means) and 
factor analysis. The findings indicated 
significant differences in creative thought 
favoring the higher socioeconomic child 
in most verbal areas. The lower socioe- 
conomic ci.ild, however, performed bet- 
ter in' the nonverbal areas. Further re- 
search was suggested to determine the 
specific environmental factors which 
influence performance in creative 
thought.. (RS) 

ABSTRACT 1)578 
EC 01 1578 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Feb 68 lip. 
Sollenberger, Richard T, 
Chinese-American Child-Rearing 
Practices and Juvenile Delinquency. 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, Department of Psycholo- 
gy 

National Institute of Mental Health 
(DHEW), Bethesda, Maryland 
EDRS not available 
NIMH-1 1 437-01 

Journal of Social Psychology; V74 Pl3- 
23 1968 

Paper Presented at American Psychologi- 
cal Association Meeting (New York, 
New York, September 4, 1966). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
delinquency; family (sociological unit); 
environmental influences; evaluation; 
minority groups; child rearing; question- 
naires; Chinese Americans; Chinese cul- 
ture ;. cultural differences; cultural con- 
text; cultural factors; permissive environ- 
ment; security; family relationships; fam- 
ily attitudes; family role; family influ- 
ence; discipline 

The lack of aggressive and delinquent 
behavior in Chinese Americans was stud- 
ied as it relates to cultural values, family 
structure, and childrearing practices. The 
69 mothers studied had an average age of 
34, theii husbands an average age of 41. 
Forty-seven of the mothers had been in 
the United States less than- 15 years and 
55 of the fathers were bom in China; 
only six of the mothers and eight of the 
fathers had been educated beyond high 
school levels. All were, originally from 
Canton or adjacent districts. Their child- 
ren (38 boys, 34 girls) had an average age 
of 6.2, and 50% attended the Chinese 
school alter regular school hours. 
Mothers were interviewed with the 
Sears, Macroby, and Levin Schedule. 



Interview responses and 7 weeks of ob- 
servation in Chinatown showed that the 
Chinese were more indulgent with the 
very young, building up trust and jecuri- 
ty, physical aggression was not tolerated 
at any age, families were close-knit, val- 
ued the child, and accepted responsibility 
for his behavior, both family and com- 
munity constantly presented good models 
of behavior for the child to imitate, and 
the parents valued education and were 
willing to sacrifice for their children to 
get a good education. Factors which 
supported the above observations were 
all significant (p less than .01). It was 
suggested that as the children identify 
more with western cultural ways, the 
traditional values weaken. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 11594 
EC 01 1594 ED 021 948 

Publ. Date Dec 67 I64p. 
Hodges, Walter L. and Others 
The Development and Evaluation of a 
Diagnostically Based Curriculum for 
Preschool Psycho-Soclally Deprived 
Children. Final Report. 
Indiana University, Bioomington, School 
of Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. Cm Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32-24-0210-I011 
BR-5-0350 

Descriptors:' exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; preschool children; 
adjustment (lo environment); achieve- 
ment; mentally handicapped; language 
development; motor develorment; social 
development; intellectual development; 
educable mentally handicapped; slow 
learners; culturally disadvantaged; pres- 
chool programs; kindergarten children; 
educational diagnosis; curriculum; curric- 
ulum development; curriculum evalua- 
tion; cognitive processes; psychological 
patterns 

A study investigated the eff"ectiveness of 
a 1-year diagnostic preschool curriculum 
in improving regular school adjustment 
and achievement of 142 psychosocially 
deprived children (age 5, IQ's 53 to 85). 
In each of 3 years, approximately 15 
children were placed into an experimen- 
tal preschool, a kindergarten contrai 1, or * 
an at-home contrast group. Curriculum 
procedures were designed to remedy 
specifically diagnosed deficits in the 
areas of intelligence, langua/ve, motor, 
and social development. By the end of 
the treatment year, the experimental 
groups ranked significantly higher than 
the contrast groups in all of the areas 
named above. Followup study tiirough 
the second grade for the 1st year group 
and through the first grade for the 2nd 
year group indicated that the groups no 
longer differed significantly in any area 
except that of social development, which 
continued to be higher for the experi- 
mental groups. School academic achieve- 
ment appeared not to.be related to'over- 
all IQ change, but rather to specific intel- 
lectual processes that contributed to. the 
IQ change; that is, if children made gains 
on items related to memory, vocabulary. 
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and motor development, the prognosis 
for their first grade academic success 
was better than if they made gains on 
items related to concept formation and 
abstract reasoning. (Author/JD) 

ABSTRACT 11665 

EC 01 1665 V ED 018 326 

Publ. Date Apr 68 38p. 
Williams, Jane Case 

Improving Educational Opportunities 
for Mexican-American Handicapped 
Children. 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
federal aid: educational programs; disad- 
vantaged youth; Mexican Americans; 
incidence; intelligence tests; environmen- 
tal influences; prevention; legislation; 
state programs; research projects; minor- 
ity group children; preschool programs; 
bilingual students; teacher education; 
itiformation centers; instiuctional materi- 
als centers; Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 

The problem of Mexican Americans, 
who are concentrated in the states of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas, is considered; their 
referral to and enrollment in special edu- 
cation classes for the handicapped at 
twice the expected percentage is men- 
tioned. Programs designed to overcome 
or correct the effects of cultural disad- 
vantagernent discussed are the Bilingual 
Education Act, Project Head Start, in- 
tensive language developmental classes, 
and a continuation into formal school 
programs of both special services and 

^ the_edyca^ional and cultural enrichment 
of Head Start. Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped programs available to 
all children, including Mexican Ameri- 
cans, are described and include the fol- 
lowing: support to state schools (Public 
Law 89-313); Title VI of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which 
provides grants for initiation, expansion, 

-and improvements of programs for the 
handicapp/*.d at all levels; media services 
and captioned films; training programs 
for professional personnel; research; and 
instructional media centers. Future direc- 
tions of the Bureau are considered, 
Appe'ndixes discuss intelligence testing 
with other than Anglo middle class child- 
ren and environmental deprivation and 
intelligence. A list of institutions of high- 
er education frequently attended by 
Mexican Americans is provided. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 1169S 
EC 01 1695 . ED 030 250 

Publ. Date 68 135p. 
Tannenbaurh, Abraham J. 
Special Education and Prcgraitis fo/r 
Disadvantaged Children and Youth. 
Council for Exceptional Children, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
EDRS mf 

The Council for Exceptional Children; 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20036 (HC $3.50 Paper; $4.50 



Cloth). 



Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
disadvantaged youth; teaching methods: 
educational programs: behavior prob- 
lems; cognitive processes; perception: 
gifted; reinforcement; behavior change: 
mentally handicapped ; orthopedically 
handicapped; speech handicapped: 
speech therapy; environmental influ- 
ences; intelligence differences; preschool 
programs; visually handicapped 

Nine conference papers consider the 
application of knowledge and methods 
known to special education to the in- 
struction of disadvantaged children. 
Edmund W. Gordon views the disadvan- 
taged population; Frank B. V/ilderson 
discusses behavior disorder? in children 
from d»iprived backgrounds; Harriet 
Green Kopp describes problems of per- 
ception and cognition among the disad- 
vantaged; and James J. Gallagher treats 
the disadvantaged gifted. Also presented 
are the contributions of special educaiion 
programs, for the following groups, to 
the instruction of the disadvantaged: 
children with learning disabilities, by 
Norris G. Haring and Patricia Nolen: the 
mentally retarded, by Wayne L. Sengs- 
tock; children with orthopedic handicaps 
or health impairment, by Dorothy B. 
Carr; and the visually handicapped by 
Samuel C. Ashcroft. In addition, Mamie 
J. Jones assesses the contributions of 
speech therapy. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 12024 

EC 01 2024 ED 030 991 

Publ. Date (68) 46p. 
Brown. Louis F.; Andrews, James B. 
A Summer School Outdoor Education- 
al Program for Culturally Disadvan- 
taged Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children. Status Report. 
Iowa University, Iowa. City, University 
Hospital School 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-3-6-068646-)750 

Descriptors: exceptional child researdi"; 
mentally handicapped; disadvantaged 
youth; recreational programs; student 
evaluation; outdoor education; summer 
programs; camping; science instruction; 
homemaking skills; cducable mentally 
handicapped; physical education; self 
concept; sociometric techniques; person- 
al adjustment; tests 

Fourteen culturally deprived educable 
mentally handicapped children (ages 126 
to 168 months, IQ's 52 to 86) participat- 
ed in a 7-week project to determine the 
effectiveness of correlating classroom 
instruction with camping and outdoor 
educational activities. The subjects were 
first tested for current knowledge and 
attitudes about science, recreational 
camping, and themselves; they aJso re- 
ceived instruction in homemaking, sci- 
ence, and camping. Then the subjects 
practiced on campsite what they had 
learned in the classroom. Finally they 
were evaluated by the same instruments 
as earlier and were given opportunity to 
react to the camping experience. It was 
concluded that the activities offered will 



not replace those of physical education 
programs and that the experiences gained 
and the subjects' ease in verbalizing 
seemed to enhance their self concept and 
family status. A significant change in the 
positive direction was noted in the sub- 
jects' concept of the magnitude of their 
problems in reading, health, and personal 
adjustment: their knowledge of natural 
science also showed a significant gain. 
No significant changes occurred in group 
status, although there was some shifting 
of children in the middle of the sociogra- 
metric region. Recreational activity pref- 
erences were altered, although not signif- 
icantly in favor of those offered. (JD; 

ABSTRACT 12034 

EC 01 2034 ED 003 087 

Publ. Date 65 286p. 
Lema, David E. 

The Effect of Institutional Living on 
the Values of Mentally Handicapped, 
Delinquent, Adolescent Boys. 

Syracuse University, New York, Re- 
search Institute 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEC-5- 10-400 
BR-5-8117 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; delinquency; envi- 
ronmental influences; values; educable 
mentally handicapped; delinquent behav- 
ior; corrective institutions; institutional 
environment; Negro youth; comparative 
analysis; social values; males; adoles- 
cents; social relations 

The social interaction in an institution 
was studied to determine its influence on 
value-belief preferences of members of a 
specific group. A sample of about 58 
mentally handicapped, delinquent boys 
ranging in age from 12 to 16 years was 
selected. The selection was based on 
time in residence, intelligence scores, 
etiological classification, and socioecon- 
omic level. Groupings were made for 
analysis as a total sample, and by institu- 
tion, race, age, and time in residence. 
The instruments used to measure value- 
beliefs were the personal and impersonal 
values, ethical, moral, and social 
(VEMS). Results derived from analysis 
and comparisons showed that no signifi- 
cant differences were found in the value- 
beliefs of the subjects related to time in 
residence. The evidence also suggested 
that little emphasis is placed on teaching 
viilues in the institutions. Research is 
needed to generalize in specific aspects 
of the institutional environment. (RS) 



ABSTRACT 20019 
EC 02 0019 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Jun 67 6p. 
Berlin, Charles T.; Dill, Anne C. 
The Effects of Feedback and Positive 
Reinforcement on the Wepman Audi- 
tory DiscrSmination Test Scores of 
Lower-class Negro and White Child^ 
ren. 

EDRS Lot available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research; 
VI0N2P384-9 Jun 1967 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
tests; disadvantaged youth; auditory 
tests; auditory discrimination; racial dif* 
ferences; Negroes; lower class students; 
test interpretation; racial factors; feed- 
back; reinforcement: Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test; WADT 

The two forms of the Wepman Auditory 
Discriruination Test (WADT) were ad- 
ministered to lower class children, 8 to 9 
years old in age, and of at least normal 
intelligence. The experimental groups of 
12 Negro children and 10 white children 
received special feedback and reinforce- 
ment on the second form while the con- 
tJ'ol groups of 11 white and 12 Negroes 
njceived the standard instructions only. 
The white experimental control groups 
scored similarly. Only the Negro experi- 
mental groups showed significant im- 
provement in the second trial, apparently 
related to the reinforcement and the 
feedback. Retesting children who make 
more than the normal number of errors 
on the WADT, and giving special in- 
structions to inattentive children on the 
second test are recommended. The 
unique effects on Negro children require 
further study. (EB) 

ABSTRACT 20023 

EC 02 0023 ED 012 284 

Publ. Date 66 24p. 
Wolf, Montrose M. and Others 
Experiments with Token Reinforce- 
ment in Q Remedial Classroom. 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
teaching methods; reinforcement; disad- 
vantaged youth; after school programs; 
remedial instruction; low achievers; aca- 
demic achievement; grade point average; 
report cards; instructional materials; 
educational experiments; attendance; 
evaluation; program costs; rewards; 
reading instruction; arithmetic; Stanford 
Achievement Test 

In an after-school remedial education 
program, 16 fifth- cT.Tid sixth-grade urban 
disadvantaged students were taught to 
master standard instructional materials 
with the support of token reinforce- 
ments. The students had scored 2 years 
below the reading norm on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and their median IQ 
was 88. Token points were manipulated 
relative to the amount and/or difficulty of 
success with the assigned problems. 
Points earned were rewarded by a varie- 
ty of goods and special events (treats) 
which were hierarchically ranked, that is, 
long range goals with more valuable re- 
wards required more token points. The 
relationship between the rate of certain 
academic behavior and the token system 
and its contingency .with achievement 
was explored. Other contingencies built 
into the project, not experimentally ana- 
lyzed, included a money bonus for the 
teachers which was linked to their stu- 
dents' productivity and permission to 
students to pursue favorite subjects or 
more advanced work only if the less 
popular task was completed. Other token 
earning contingencies were attendance. 



good behavior, and improvement in 
grade average. Compared with a control 
group having no remediation, the rein- 
forcement group gained an average of 1 
year in achievement level and 6 months 
in their previously accumulated deficit. 
Attendance averaged 859^ and median 
report card gain was 1,1 grade points (C 
Average). (NH) 

ABSTRACT 20299 
EC 02 0299 . EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 69 4p. 
Mickelson, Norma I.; Galloway, Charles 
G, 

Cumulative Language Deficit among 
Indian ChlKiren. 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V36 N3 P187-90 
Nov 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
American Indians; language develop- 
ment; disadvantaged youth; summer pro- 
grams; preschool programs; language 
patterns; Canada 

A summer educational program for Indi- 
an children living on reserves is dis- 
cussed. Data are presented which sup- 
port Deutsch's hypothesis that language 
deficiencies tend to remain in the verbal 
repertoire of children disadvantaged with 
respect to social class. The data also in- 
dicate that correction is possible if struc- 
tured language experiences are provided 
but that deficiencies do not appear to 
improve simply as a function of time and 
undifferentiated school activities. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 20417 

EC 02 0417 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 90p. 
Witmer, Helen L., Ed. 
On Rearing Infants an^ Young Child- 
ren in institutions. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C, Children's 
Bureau 

EDRS not available 
CBRR-I 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402 (S0.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
disadvantaged youth; preschool children; 
child development; environmental influ- 
ences: early childhood; residential pro- 
grams; infants; institutionalized (per- 
sons); institutional environment; day care 
services; day care programs; experimen- 
tal programs; program development; pro- 
gram proposals; program planning; insti- 
tutional personnel; residential care 

Research papers representing the work 
of the Children's Bureau and others not 
associated with the Bureau are given 
which report the findings of studies of 
child health and welfare services and the 
feasibility of rearing deprived infants and 
young children in residential facilities. 
Papers consider the following topics: 
contributions of healthy families to 
young children's developmental needs; 
characteristics, needs, and group care of 
preschool children; a description of a 



residential nursery for infants at the 
Children's Home Society in Greensboro, 
North Carolina: the organization of Ab- 
bott House, a residential institution for 
young children in Irvinglon on-Hudson. 
New York: and the operation of an ex- 
perimental day care center for young 
children at the Children's Center. Syra- 
cuse, New York. Also included are dis- 
cussions of plans for a research-oriented 
day care center for 240 children (studied 
from birth) in Chapel, Hill, North Caroli- 
na; and problems of 5ite selection, staff- 
ing, daily schedule of children's activi- 
ties, health care, and community organi- 
zan'on in providing residential group 
care, and obstacles to good foster care. 
Conclusions by the editor on the major 
points, covered during the discussion of 
the papers are given. (AB) 

ABSTRACT 20492 
EC 02 0492 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Mar 67 6p. 
Cooper, David G. and Others 
Tlie Poirteus Test and Various Mea- 
sures o$' Intelligence witl Southern 
Negro Adolescents. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V71 N5 P787-92 Mar 1967 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; institutionalized (persons); 
test selection; adjustment (to environ- 
ment); intelligence tests; culture free 
tests; identification; behavior; Negroes; 
Porteus Maze Test 

A review of the literature and observa- 
tions of behavior suggested that present 
methods of classification of mental retar- 
dation produce misleading, erroneous 
results when applied to Southern Negro 
adolescents. To find an instmment which 
would discriminate academically disabled 
black adolescents from those who were 
genuinely defective in intelligence, a 
behavior rating scale was constructe^i 
and used to separate 58 subjects (judged 
mentally retarded by present methods, 
and institutionalized) into behaviorally 
nonretarded and behaviorally retarded 
groups. The test battery included the re- 
vised Porteus Maze T'5st and Form A of 
the Ammons Picture Vocabulary (given 
after commitment), and the revised Beta 
and Wechsler tests (given prior to com- 
mitment). The Ammons, Beta, and 
Wechsler tests failed to differentiate 
between subjects in the behaviorally 
nonretarded and behaviorally retarded 
groups while the Porteus did discriminate 
between the groups (p less than .001). 
All 29 subjects in the behaviorally retard- 
ed group received Porteus IQ scores be- 
low 84, and all 29 subjects in the behav- 
iorally nonretarded group obtained 
scores of 100 or more. (LE) 

ABSTRACT 20780 
EC 02 0780 ED 029 058 

Publ. Date 67 66p. 
Program for Developing Speech and 
Language Skills in the Educationally 
Deprived Child Through the Utiliza- 
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tion of the Specialized Training of 
Speech Therapists, September 6, 1966- 
June 16, 1967. Program Evaluation. 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin, 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: disadvantaged youth; excep- 
tional child research: educable mentally 
handicapped; primary grades; program 
evaluation; retarded speech develop- 
ment; speech instruction; speech thc-ra- 
pists; verbal development; language de- 
velopment; Ammons Quick Test; Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
Title I Program; Illinois Test of Psychol- 
inguist ic Abilities; Peabody Langua'ge 
Development Kit; Project Head Start; 
Project Speech and Language Develop- 
ment 

The Speech and Language Development 
. Project funded under ESEA Title I, de- 
signed to improve the verbal skills of 
economically disadvantaged children in 
the primary grades and later expanded to 
include older (7-13) educable mentally 
handicapped youth war- used in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, The 325 partici- 
pants worked regularly with six speech 
therapists in groups of six to eight to 
improve their receptive and expressive 
language. A four-group experimental- 
control research design was used to eval- 
uate that part of the project involving the 
primary-grade children; a two-group ex- 
perimental design using the project group 
and a nonproject group was used to eval- 
uate the project's success with the educ- 
able mentally handicapped students. A 
followup study was done of a random 
sample of Head Start students who had 
had previous language training. 
Evaluative data was collected from 
teachers, administrators, and therapists. 
Project therapists compiled a curriculum 
guide (see UD 007 935). (EF) 

ABSTRACT 20821 

EC 02 082! ED 032 687 

Publ. Date 68 329p. 
Perspectives, on Human Deprivation: 
Biological, Psychological, and Social. 
National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Bethesda, Mary- 
land; 

Public Health Service (DHEW). Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; human develop- 
ment; environmental influences; research 
reviews (publications); personality devel- 
opment; cognitive development; language 
development; social development; social 
factors; behavior development; biological 
influences; maturation; motor develop- 
ment; emotional development; social 
structure; prcaatal influences; infants; 
cuhural disaJvantagemenl; psychological 
need's 

The work of feur task forces on human 
deprivation is reported. Aspects of depri- 
vation treated include psychosocial dep- 
rivation and personality development; 
influences of ' biological, psychological, 
and social deprivations upon learning and 

ERLC 



performance; socialization and social 
structuiv; and biological substrates of 
development and behavior. For each 
aspect, research is reviewed and sugges- 
tions are made for fn.ture research. Also 
provided is a synthesis of a 2-day confer- 
•jnce on research policy for psychosocial 
deprivation which concerned itself with 
the areas mentioned above. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 208cS5 
EC 02 0885 ED 028 583 

Publ. Date 68 ]4Ap. 
Karnes, Merle B. 

Helping Young Children Develop Lan- 
guage Ski!ls: A Book of Activities. 
Council for Exceptional Children. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
EDRS mf 

The Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036 (HC $2.75). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
psycholinguistics; teaching methods; 
communication skills; learning activities; 
disadvantaged youth; language; listening 
skills; visual perception; language devel- 
opment; verbal ability; associative learn 
ing; auditory perception; recall (psychol- 
ogical); perceptual motor learning; mem- 
ory; instructional materials; mentally 
handicapped; learning disabilities; pres- 
chool children 

Developed to improve the language skills 
of culturally disadvantaged preschool 
children, the activities can be adapted 
for use with the retarded or those with 
learning disabilities. Communication 
processes considered are derived from 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abili- 
ties. Activities are described for the fol- 
lowing areas: listening skills or auditory 
decoding; understanding materials pre- 
sented visually or visual decoding; verbal 
expressive abilities or vocal encoding; 
motor expression or motor encoding; 
verbal associations or auditory vocal 
association; visual associations or visual 
motor association; standard syntactical 
constructions and auditory closure or 
auditory vocal automatic process; audito- 
ry memory or auditory vocal sequential 
process; visual memory or visual motor 
sequential piocess; and visual closure. 
An appendix contains a list of sources. 
(RJ) 



ABSTRACT 21091 
EC 02 1091 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 70 9p. 
Goldman, Irwin J. and Others 
Characteristics of Jobs Held by Eco- 
nomicaliy Disadvantaged Youth. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry; 
V40N1P97-105 Jan 1970 
Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation (New York, New York, 1969). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
occupations; disadvantaged youth; em^ 
ployment opportunities; economically 
disadvantaged; employment problems; 
employment experience; employment 
statistics; ethnic groups; unemployed 

To increase knowledge of employment 



experiences of disadvantaged youth in 
order to effectively plan programs, job 
histories of economically deprived youth 
were svudicd. The subjects were in- 
volved vi'ith work training programs ii. 
New York City and were interviewed 
concerning the following areas: number 
and duration of jobs, time unemployed, 
occupational level, occupational field, 
pay, source and location, employee's 
evaluation of the job, form of iermipa- 
tion, job characteristics, types of first 
jobs, and the effects of ethnicity. In gen- 
eral this group had relatively low paying 
jobs, long periods of unemployment, a 
dislike for the type of work done, and 
numerous job changes. When the job 
source was a friend or relative the dura- 
tion was longer, and subjects who began 
work earlier seemed to work more often 
in later life. Further and more specific 
research is suggested to select those dif- 
ferences important enough to modify 
programs. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 21191 

EC 02 1191 ED 028 450 

Publ. Date Nov 68 72p, 
Leshner, Saul S.; Snyderman, George S. 
Educational and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of Disadvantaged Kandirapped 
You:h. 

Jewish Employment and Vocational 
Service, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS nif,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child service^, 
adjustment problems; disadvantaged 
youth; employment opportunities; em- 
ployment services: handicapped children; 
low achievers; occupational therapy; 
potential dropouts; vocational adjust- 
ment; vocational coiviseling; youth em- 
ployment; vocational /'ehabilitation 

Some 276 handicapped and socially dis- 
advantaged youth aged 16 to 18, who 
were likely to drop out of high school, 
received rehabilitation services from the 
Philadelphia Jewish Employment and 
Vocaticnal Service (JEVS) and the 
Board of Education. The services includ- 
ed intense vocational and personal eviiu- 
ation, work adjustment training, individ- 
ual and group counseling, remediation, 
social services, job placement, follow- 
up, and special instructions in academic 
subjects. In addition to the services ren- 
dered by JEVS, and effort was made to 
identify the intellectual, personality, and 
cultural factors inhibiting adjustment to 
on-going school instructional programs, 
so that emphasis might be placed on 
helping the disadvantaged handicapped, 
youth successfully accommodate to, and 
succeed in, school or job. Some 122 
(69.1%) of the 276 youth were rehabili- 
tated and helped to make a better adjust- 
ment in school, or get and hold jobs in 
the competitive labor market. (BP) 
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Mental Health Consultants to Teach- 
ers of Socially an d Emotionally Malad- 
justed Pupils in Regular Classes. 
Mental Health Associa:ion of Southeast 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Perinsylvan- 
ia 

Samuel S. Pels Fund, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvaaia 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
behavior change; change agents; chang- 
ing attitudes; consultation programs: 
educational experiments; emotionally dis- 
turbed; mental health pr-ograms; pilot 
projects: questionnaires; regular class 
placement; socially maladjusted; teacher 
education; disadvantaged youth; Pennsyl- 
vania; Philadelphia Public School System 

A pilot study exploring Che use of mental 
health consultants to teachers of socially 
and emotionally maladjusted pupils in 
regular classes was conducted to hi.lp 
teachers cope with these childien and 
facilitate successful learning experiences 
for them, enable teachers to be more 
effective with all children, understand 
effects of curriculum nnd teaching meth- 
ods on children, and develop further 
methods for understanding and teaching 
both the advantaged and the disadvan- 
taged. Advantaged and disadvantaged 
schools were selected; one of each was a 
control school v/hile the other six were 
experimental schools. Involved were 59 
teachers and over 2,000 children. Six 
mental health consultants', assigned one 
to each experimental school, met with 
the same group of teachers weekly and 
were available for individual confer- 
ences. Pre- and postquestionnaires were 
administered to every teacher and child 
in the eight schools. Each consultant 
kept a log of the 15 weekly sessions, 
consultations, and classroom visits. 
Results indicated that in the control 
schools, where there were no consult- 
ants, only negative behavioral and attitu- 
dinal changes occurred,, and that to the 
extent that consultants and teachers to- 
gether clearly defined the goals of their 
meetings, there were positive changes in 
teacher and student behavior. Included 
are 26 recommendations and the ques- 
tionnaires used. (Author/SG) 
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The Variables of Race, Sex and Intel- 
ligence Relcted to Social Choices of 
Disadvantaged, Gilfted Children. 
Champaign Public Schools, Illinois 
Illinois State Office of the Sfjperintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield 
EDRS not available 

Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Office Bmiding, Spiing- 
'field, Illinois 61106. 

Descriptors: exception aJ child research; 
gifc''i; disadvantaged youth; social atti- 
tudes; sociometric technique's; racial atti- 
tudes; social integration; sex differences; 
racial differences; social relations; parent 



school relationship; intelligence factors; 
racial integration; integration effects; ra- 
cial discrimination; Negroes; Caucasians 

To explore the relationship of sex, race, 
and intelligence factors to social choice, 
a sociometric questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 100 culturally aieadvantaged, 
gifted children composed of both Negro 
and Causasian boys and girls. Results 
showed that stx was the most important 
single factor in choosing companions, 
race the next most important factor, and 
intelligence the least significant. The iso- 
lates tended to be from the more de- 
prived homes and were usually quiet and 
withdrawn with a few being the aggres- 
sive type. Diagrams are provided indicat- 
ing sex and race characteristics of 
choices. (RD) 
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Thomas, Alexander 

Retardation in Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Lower-Ciass Puerto Rican 
Children in New York City. Final 
Report. 

New York University, New York, Medi- 
cal Center 

Office of Education (DHEW) Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-5-0359-4-n-4 

Descriptors: exceptional child lesearch; 
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family influence; academic achievement; 
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needs; reading achievement; parent atti- 
tudes; intellectual development 

To study the home environment of the 
Puerto Rican as it relates to the child- 
ren's academic achievement, 45 working 
class families were interviewed and these 
variables were investigated: achieve- 
ment, classroom behavior inventory in 
relation lo academic achievement, the 
effect of biiinguality on academic 
achievement, the .influence of examiner 
testing style on the WISC performance, 
and the stability and change in IQ of 
Puerto Rican preschool children as com- 
pared to white middle class children. The 
results indicated that p?Tents were great- 
ly interested in multiple aspects of their 
children*s education, and although these 
children veie generally below the norm 
' in repding ability, the fault seemed to lie 
not with home environment but with the 
school. It was found that the behavior 
inventory of the children with highest 
reading levels was iti the upper half of 
the scoring range and those with the 
lowest reading scores ^ere in the lower 
half. Bilingual children did not appear to 
have a language development deficiency, 
but examiner testmg style did appear to 
affect total score. Over a 3-year period, 
the inlellectuai level of both Puerto Ri- 
can and v;hite middle class children tend- 
ed to remain fairly stable. (JM) 
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Some Learning Disabilities of Socially 
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gro Children* 
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Academic Therapy Quarterly; V2 Nl 
Fall 1966 

Descriptors: corrective reading; disad- 
vantaged youth; emotional problems; in- 
telligence tests; learning disabilities; 
Negro students; perceptually handi- 
capped; Puerto Ricans; reading diagno- 
sis; reading difficulty; remedial reading; 
social dialects; standardized tests; test 
results; visual perception; word study 
skills; Diagnostic Test of Word Attack 
Skills; Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perce.ntion; Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children 

The findings of several tests are used to 
describe some learning disabilities and 
patterns common in lower-class Puerto 
Rican and Negro children. In particular, 
perceptual dysfunction is pointed to as a 
major causal factor in. the reading prob- 
lems of the disadvantaged. In one urban 
slum school, 40% of first graders showed 
senous dysfunction when evaluated on 
the Frostig visual perception ttot, with 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes scoring sig- 
nificantly lower than whites and Chinese. 
Based on clinical impressions from 50 
cases, the information and vocabulary 
subtests of the WISC appear to differen- 
tiate the disadvantaged from the advan- 
taged. In addition, the Diagnostic Test of 
Word Attack Skills shows a pattern of 
inability to distinguish between grapheme 
and phoneme and to discriminate blends. 
Although class differences are found in 
articulation and dialect patterns, prob- 
lems in these areas do not affect reading 
achievement. Emotional disturbance 
among retarded readers is not related to 
class or ethnic status. It is felt that envi- 
ronmental influences are the likely deter- 
minants of perceptual dysfunction, in 
which the differentiating variable is quan- 
titative. Remediation need not involve 
.devices, but corrective teaching must be 
specifically appropriate to lower-class 
rather than middle-class pupils. (N^fl 
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Paper Presented at the Conference on 
the Disadvantaged (University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, June 8-9, 1967), 

Descriptors; behavior patterns; counsel- 
ing; delinquents;" disadvantaged youth; 
economic disadvantagement; group be- 
havior; group counseling; hostility; lower 
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I'onment; social attitudes; social differ- 
ences; socially deviant behavior; teacher 
attitudes 

This conference paper points out that 
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there r*re different patterns of social de- 
viancy among the various socioeconomic 
classes, and remedial treatment must 
take this class differential into account, 
For example, practitioners should be 
aware that there is a greater incidence of 
brain damage among children from im- 
poverished families, and that lower 
dcviancy is more aggressive 
than middle-class deviancy. ^ 
hostility of disadvantaged 
from their subordinate, marr 
society. Since these youths teiiu 
tion best in groups, therapy or counsel- 
ing might be most effective In a group 
situation. Moreover, in the remediation 
process a preconceived notion of how 
children should act serves a self-fulfilling 
prophecy and hinders successful treat- 
ment. Educators and social practitioners 
should have a specific understanding of 
the disadvantaged child and actively real- 
ize that poverty contributes heavily to* 
the deviancy which exists among mem- 
bers of the lower class, Reactions to this 
conference paper are included, (DK) 
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An Analysis of a Work-Study Program 
for Inner-City Pupils. 
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Journal of Special Education; V3 Nl 
P37-44 Win-Spr 1969 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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vention; school holding power; academic 
achievement; vocational adjustment; 
Negroes; inner city 

Potential dropouts from low income fam- 
ilies; including 176 junior and 484 senior 
high school students, were enrolled in a 
work study plan for T year. Jobs were 
generally menial and offered little learn- 
ing of a trade. Although the participants' 
school attendance and grade averages did 
not improve, their dropout rate became 
lower. Whites were given significantly 
more favorable job ratings by supervi- 
sors than were Negroes; in addition, 
Negroes were more dissatisfied with their 
jobs and saw themselves as having more 
problems than whites. Job ratings of stu- 
dents at one of the two senior, high 
schools participating were higher; these 
students rated their program director 
high and reported fewer problems. (LE) 
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turbed; social development; educational 
needs; enployment problems; research 
needs; school role; youth problems; eco- 
nomically disadvantaged; disadvantaged 
youth; mental health programs; person- 
nel needs; adolescents; rehabilitation 

Intr^viuced by extensive background and 
imendations, the text discusses the 
^ms of the impact of contemporary 
can society on the mental health of 
iiiiuicn and youth and on family life. 
Information is presented on poverty and 
mental health, on the mental health prob- 
lems of children of minority groups, on 
emotionally disturbed children and 
youth, on the social-psychological as- 
pects of normal growth and development 
of infants, children, adolescents, and 
youth, on education and the mental 
health of children, on employment prob- 
lems related to mental health, on human 
resources for services to others, and on 
research issues in the field of mental 
health and child development. Appendix- 
es include facts on legislation, the admin- 
istrative organization of the Joint Com- 
mission, and sources of financial sup- 
port. (JM) 
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Hamblin, Robert L.; Buckholdt, David 
Structured Exchange and Childhood 
Learning: Ghetto Children. Program 
Activity 12. 

Central Midwestern Regional Education- 
al Laboratory, Inc., St. Ann, Missouri 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; low achievers; 
ghettos; reinforcement; student improve- 
ment; educational methods; peer teach- 
ing; verbal development; reinforcers; in- 
dividual development; program evalua- 
tion; teacher role; Negro students; be- 
havior theories; behavior change; case 
studies (education); grade 1; academic 
achievement 

Program descriptions are introduced by 
theories of the reasons for the apprent 
low IQ of many black ghetto children. 
The theories are the genetic, the stimulus 
deprivation, the expectation, and the 
learning-excliange theory. Five experi- 
ments with ghetto underachievers are 
described. The first was designed to use 
token exchange in a remedial class with 
good work completion resulting from the 
top two-thirds of the class of 33. The 
second experimental groMp showed 
marked improvement in a delayed ex- 
change, .after-school prograiji. Social 
communication and increased verbaliza- 
tion resulted in experiment three with 
continuous token exchange being utilized 
with four non-verbal children. Student- 
peer tutoring in the fourth coupled with 
immediate exchange produced good im- 
provement, and the entire group showed 
marked improvement in reading ability 
and IQ at the end of the full year pro- 



gram (experiment five). A case study and 
tables of results are included. (JM) 
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Papers Presented at the Special Confer- 
ence on Eariy Childhood Education, 
New Orieans, Louisiana, Dec. 10-13, 
1969. 
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participation; cognitive development; 
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problems; bilingual students; Mexican 
Americans; vocational education; design 
needs; conference reports 

Conference papers on early childhood 
education cover the following topics: 
individual variation among preschoolers 
in a cognitive intervention program in 
low income families presented by Phyllis 
Levenstein, programmatic research on 
disadvantaged youth and an ameliorative 
intervention program by Merle B. 
Karnes and others, special education and 
disadvantaged Mexican Americans by 
Armando Rodriguez, disadvantaged mi- 
grant students and remediation through 
vocational education by William M. 
Smith, remediation and practical ap- 
proaches to learning disabilities of mi- 
grant students by Aris Diaz, and environ- 
mental criteria for preschool day care 
facilities by Randolph L. Waligura and 
M. Thompson. (RJ) 
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American Journal of Orthopsychiatry; 
V40 N3 P413-25 Apr 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; family role; family 
influence; preschool children; family 
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The paper reports and evaluates a strate- 
gy for working with disadvantaged fami- 
lies whose preschool children are show- 
ing signs of slow development. Parents 
are first interviewed concerning their 
child-rearing values. A series of concrete 
activities commensurate with the par- 
ents' own value system are then intro- 
duced into family life. Through this proc- 
ess new kinds of exchanges develop 
within the family and parents' ideas con- 
cerning child-rearing become more devel- 
opmental. Parents are then enlisted to 
help develop other families within their 
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social network. The open-ended inter- 
view schedule is included in the paper. 
(Author) 
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Developing Unawakened and Unrecog- 
nized Potential. Proceedings of a Con- 
ference Held at the University of Min- 
nesota (Minneapolis, April 26, 1969). 
Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 
EDRS mf ,hc 
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development; educational needs; psy- 
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ty groups; American Indians; educational 
programs; teaching methods; cultural 
differences; cultural disadvantagement 

The proceedings include addresses by 
Arthur S. Fleming and Samuel S. She- 
pard on the educational needs of the dis- 
advantaged black and by E. Paul Torr- 
ance on creativity development. 
Transcriptions are included of workshop 
papers on teacher training, teacher role 
in creativity devejopment, teacher re- 
sentment toward the adolescent innova- 
tor, teacher identification of giftedness, 
and teacher style. Additional papers treat 
the use of intelligence tests and psychol- 
inguistic training with the disadvantaged, 
the problem of disruption in schools, and 
the development of creative talents. Also 
described are programs on Indian reser- 
vations, in urban and rural areas, and in 
minority neighborhoods. (JD) 
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Disability and the Disadvantaged. 
Proceedings of a Conference Held in 
San Francisco, Call^^rnia, May 26-28, 
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Western Interstate Commission for High- 
er Education, Boulder, Colorado 
United Cerebral Palsy Research and 
Educational Foundation, Inc., New 
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Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 
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conference reports; educational innova- 
tion; evaluation; change agents; voca- 
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Articulating the needs of the disabled 
disadvantaged, conference participants 
discussed educational opportunities and 
rehabilitation services. A paper by Dr. 
Harold Dent set the stage for the insti- 
tute and ; focused attention on implica- 
tionf, for training and service of person- 
nel involved with those who are disabled 
and disadvantaged. Dr. Dorothy Carr 
delineated the objectives of the confer- 



ence and highlights from meetings on 
rehabilitation-special education and relat- 
ed services. The dissatisfaction with per- 
.sons providing services to the disadvan- 
taged ghetto population, recruitment pos- 
sibilities, and training and sensitivity to 
minority groups is dealt with in confer- 
ence proceedings as related by Dr. Har- 
old Prehm. A listing by state of confer- 
ence participants is provided. (WW) 
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Written to provide the insight, know- 
ledge, and understanding which' can help 
teacher? to develop confidence, the text 
focuses on disadvantaged children in 
regular classes. Dialog between teachers, 
replete with examples of different situa- 
tions encountered in classrooms, illus- 
trates the culturally disimilar back- 
grounds of students and points out possi- 
ble reasons for problems, such as read- 
ing failure and communication disabili- 
ties. Navajo history and culture are ex- 
plored and followed by a case history of 
a Navajo girl and the way her teacher 
approached reading instruction. The 
problems, of Mexican children are dis- 
cussed along with two case studies, one 
of a migrant child. Suggestions are made 
for teaching the disadvantaged; princi- 
ples of education for the disadvantaged 
is described. (RJ) 
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Sitgreaves, Rosedith 
Comments on the Jensen Report* 
" Columbia University, New York, New 
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Paper Presented at the Meeting of the 
National Academy of Education (UCLA, 
Oct. 11, 1969). 

Descriptors: cognitive processes; aca- 
demic achievement; Caucasian students; 
environmental influences; genetics; hy- 
pothesis testing; individual characteris- 
tics; intelligence differences; intelligence 
quotient; mathematical models; Negro 
students; psychological tests; racial dif^ 
ferences; Jensen (Arthur R) 

The paper repudiates Jensen's hypothesis 
that differences in IQ scores and scholas- 
tic achievement in Negro and white 
children are genetically based. 
Specifically, Jensen's identification of IQ 
scores as a measure of abstract reason- 
ing and problem solving and of levels of 
ability, and his evaluation of the magni- 



tude of the genetic component in IQ 
scores, are stated to have raised serious 
questions. The alternative hypothesis 
presented is that the distribution of the 
genetic component in the white and Ne- 
gro populations both, which Jensen pos- 
tulated as a reflection of the observed 
differences in IQ scores, is considered 
the same in both groups. Using the mod- 
el from quantitative genetics, it is as- 
sumed that the IQ score (the phenotype) 
can be represented as the sum of two 
components: that resulting from the ge- 
netic structure of the individual (the gen- 
otype), and the sum total of all the non- 
genetic influences (the environment). 
Detailed but simplified mathematical 
analysis is used to demonstrate that Jen- 
sen has omitted consideration of the 
effects of environmental influence. The 
need for research on the evaluation of 
environmental effects involving a wealth 
of hitherto ignored cultural and psychol- 
ogical factors is emphasized. (RJ) 
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Reported is an evaluation of an innova-, 
tive program funded by the Federal 
Government to simultaneously provide 
grandparents for dependent, neglected, 
and emotionally disturbed children insti- 
tutionalized in hospitals, various child 
welfare agencies, and institutions for the , 
retarded, and employment for the aged. 
In overall impact, the program demon- 
strated its viability as an effective instru- 
ment in reducing poverty among the poor 
by raising them above poverty income 
level, providing a new and needed role 
for the aged, and gaining acceptance as a 
feasible part of the total programs of the 
varied types of institutions. The principal 
recommendation is that of the need to 
expand the program on a large scale to 
provide employment for older people. 
Other findings comprehensively cover 
organizational structure; orientation of 
local projects; functions of local agen- 
cies; recruitment, screening, selection, 
training, and supervfcion of foster grand- 
parents; referral of applicants; cost and 
time factors; pay scales; personnel poli- 
cies; community relationships; new roles 
for the aged; and the need for long term 
evaluation studies. (RJ) 
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A Comparison of the Oral Language 
Patterns of Three Low Socioeconomic 
Groups of Pupils Entering First 
Grade. 
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ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
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The language patterns of low socioecon- 
omic Negro, Spanish-surname, and An- 
glo children are sufficiently different 
from the middle class language patterns 
used in schools to put these children at a 
distinct educational disadvantage. By 
comparing the speech patterns of these 
children, the study sought to determine 
whether their language development is 
limited by their economic status or by 
their ethnic group status. Twenty ran- 
domly selected beginning first graders 
from each of the three ethnic groups 
were interviewed and recorded at length 
as they told stories about pictures they 
were shown. The recordings were ana- 
lyzed for both patte.^ns and mazes (hesi- 
tations, false starts, etc.) on the basis of 
a simplified form of the Indiana Confer- 
ence Scheme of Analysis on the First 
Level. The three groups responded ap- 
proximately the same on total sentence 
patterns and all specific sentence pat- 
terns except one. They also responded 
approximately the same for total mazes 
(tangles of language not effective for 
communication) and all specific mazes. 
These resuhs imply that low socioecon- 
omic Negro, Spanish-surname, and An- 
glo children beginning first grade are 
aware of and use basic English syntax 
patterns in approximately the same man- 
ner. Differentiated materials are not 
needed in class as much as exposure to 
total language developing experiences. 
(MH) 
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Over a period of three years a group of 
510 rural children participated in a study 
of visual perceptions, including eye mo- 
tor coordination, discernment of figures 
in a ground pattern, form constancy, 
position in space, and spatial relations, 
as measured by the Frostig Visual Per- 
ceptions Test. Visual perceptions of 
children of other cultures were compared 
to those of children of the dominant 
Anglo-Saxon culture. The relationship of 
visual perceptions to cultural deprivation 
was also studied. The development of 
children's visual perceptions over a peri- 
od of 18 to 25 months and the effective- 
ness of various types of programs in 
improving a child's visual perceptions 
were investigated. Results of testing 
showed that all rural children scored low 
in^form constancy. Culturally deprived 
children scored lower in all perceptions, 
but visual perception handicaps were 
sometimes as great as eight times that of 
control group children. The value of the 
Frostig developmental training program 
was demonstrated. I\ipil pro^'ess was 
retained for at least oue academic year. 
The study concludes that visual percep- 
tion handicaps result from cultural depri- 
vation rather than from participation in a 
nondominant culture. Implications are 
that rural children would benefit from 
form constancy training during their ill st 
year at school. (MS) 
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Consultants' papers dealing with educa* 
tional priorities, learning problems, rec- 
ommendations for improvement, and 
modem technology as they relate to mi- 
grant education are presented. Consult- 
ant and participant responses during a 
group discussion on facilitating the learn- 
ing of migrant children appear in full. 
The report sets forth the schedule cover- 
ing those events prior to, during and fol- 
lowing the conference. Participants, in- 
structors, and consultants are listed. An 
annotated bibliography is included as 
well as an evaluation of conference ele- 
ments. Instruments used in the evalua- 
tion of this Title I, ESEA-funded confer- 
ence conclude the document. (SW) 

ABSTRACT 22335 
EC 02 2335 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 70 3p. 
Clary, Doris H. 



Music 9ad Dance for the Disadvan- 
taged. 

EDRS not available 

Education Digest; V35 N8 P50-2 Apr 
1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; primary grades; 
music activities; music techniques; 
dance; educational strategies 

The suggestion is made that the disad- 
vantaged student requires a great deal 
more stimulation in the learning process 
than the normal student. The discussion 
concerns a teacher's successful experi- 
ence in teaching general subjects through 
the media of music and dance, and in- 
cludes some of her techniques with var- 
ious subject matter. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 22436 

EC 02 2436 ED 034 006 

Publ. Date Dec 68 65p. 
Ducker.*Sam 

Speech Therapy for Disadvantaged 

Pupils in Non-Public Schools. 

Evaluation of ESEA Title I Projects in 

New York City, 1967-68. 

Center for Urban Education, New York, 

New York» Educational Research Comitr 

tee 

New York City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, New York 
EDRS mf;hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
educationally disadvantaged; inservice 
teacher education; parent participation; 
parochial schools; private schools; 
speech evaluation; speech handicapped; 
speech improvement; speech therapy; 
program evaluation; Elementary and 
Secondary Education Acc Title I; New 
York City 

The New York City school district edu* 
cational project was designed to provide 
speech therapy for educationally disad- 
vantaged pupils with severely defective 
speech who were in attendance in non- 
public schools. The speech therapy was 
provided by 42 teachers for 7,385 child- 
ren. Participants met for one-half hour in 
small therapy groups. The project ran 
from September 1967 to June 1968, with 
speech instruction beginning in October. 
The inservice training of the corrective 
speech teachers was useful and effective. 
Non-public school teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents were satisfactorily in- 
formed of and involved in the project. 
Those pupils whose records were exam- 
ined in detail did show improvement in 
speech patterns, although the physical 
space in which the therapy was carried 
on was often inadequate and inappro- 
priate. For a report on the 1966-67 pro- 
ject, see ED 026 756. (EM) 

ABSTRACT 22494 
EC 02 2494 ED N.A, 

Publ. Date 68 329p. 
Dawson, Helaine 
On the Outskirts of Hope. 
EDRS not available 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 42nd 
Street, New York, New York 10036. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
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disadvantaged youth; Negroes; black 
community; classroom communication; 
teaching techniques; rapport; instruction- 
al materials; changing attitudes; course 
content; cultural enrichment; educational 
needs 

The text suggests teaching techniques, 
educational objectives, and instructional 
materials for use in instructing students 
from poverty areas. Discussions include 
starting procedures, establishing rapport, 
classroom communication, evolving 
course content and structure, broadening 
the perspective, changing attitudes and 
behavior, and some conclusions drawn 
from experience ic *' ■ /^^ situa- 
tion * - »■ 'j*^ ■ :e teaching tech- 
no .; on; audiovisual 
ma. . . 4sd lists t ^ iualerials and sup- 
plementary readings. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 22521 
EC 02 2521 ED 038 791 

Publ. Date 69 108p. 
Allen, Richard C. 

Legal Rights of the Disabled and Dis- 
advantaged. 

National Citizens Conference on Reha- 
bilitation of the Disabled and Disadvan- 
taged, Washington, D. C. 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf 

Superintendent of Documents* U. S. 
Government Printing Office* Washington, 
D. C. 20402 ($0.50). 

Descriptors: disadvantaged groups; hand- 
icapped; civil liberties; civil rights; laws; 
legislation; legal problems; mentally 
handicapped; mental illness; alcoholism; 
drug addiction; physically handicapped; 
minority groups; older adults; economi- 
cally disadvantaged; socially disadvan- 
taged; prisoners; services; rehabilitation 

The movement of the disabled and disad- 
vantaged from charity to rights is de- 
scribed, and laws defining and applying 
to these individuals are reviewed. 
Specific attention is given to the socially 
and economically disadvantaged, includ- 
ing minority ethnic groups, the offender, 
and the poor, and to the mentally and 
physically disabled, including the mental- 
ly retarded, the mentally ill, alcoholics 
and drug addicts, the physically handi- 
capped, and the aged. Legal rights of all 
the disabled and disadvantaged are sur- 
. veyed and general principles, specific 
needs, and suggestions for implementa- 
tion are presented. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 22603 
EC 02 2603 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Mar 70 235p. 
Carter, Thomas P. 

Mexican Americans in School: A His* 
tory of Educational Neglect. 

EDRS not available 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York, New 
York 10027 ($4.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; Mexican Ameri- 
cans; cultural differences; school role; 
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school community relationship; minority 
groups; community attitudes; sterotypes; 
discriminatory attitudes (social); cultural 
factors; culturally disadvantaged 

The role of the school in Mexican Amer- 
ican life is analyzed, based on extensive 
interviews with educators and visits to 
schools and special projects in the 
Southwest. Data are presented to docu- 
ment the low academic achievement and 
poor participation in schools of Mexican 
Americans. Three interrelated variables 
which influence their measure of success 
in school are examined at length. The 
effects of the Mexican American subcul- 
ture are detailed* including the stereo- 
type of the subculture held by many 
educators. Secondly, discrimiratory 
school practices, policies of cultural ex- 
clusion, rigid or irrelevant curricula, and 
.perpetuation of teachers' biases are 
shown to affect student performance. 
Also discussed is the influence of the 
Mexican American community social 
system on perceptions of the school and 
education. Suggested special school pro- 
grams for Mexican American children 
include remedial and corrective pro- 
grams; improved equipment, facilities, 
staff, and work-study programs; and pro- 
grams to effect change in the areas of 
nnservice teacher education, de facto 
segregation, the role of the school in the 
community, and the use of bilingual 
schools. A bibliography is included. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 22702 
EC 02 2702 ED N.A. 

. Publ. Date 70 lip. 
Zobel, Jan 

The Mexican-American School Child. 

EDRS not available 

Illinois Schools Journal; V50 N2 P103-13 
Sum 1970 

^ Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; Mexican Ameri- 
cans; educational needs; English (second 
language); cultural disadvantagement; 
Spanish speaking; cultural differences; 
bilingual schools; failure factors 

A description of the economic and social 
status of Mexican-Americans in the Unit- 
ed States is followed by a discussion of 
the education ; of Mexican-American 
children. Factors hindering their achieve- 
ment in American schools are described: 
inability of Spanish-speaking children to 
speak English; home distrust of the 
school and cultural differences which are 
often not understood by the teacher; and 
development of a negative self-concept, 
through which a child is forced to judge 
himself against the American schooPs 
norms of success, which contributes to 
an extremely high dropout rate. Theories 
of teaching English as a second language 
are reviewed. Suggestions made include 
bilingual schools, workshops, bilingual 
aides, after school classes, and more 
local and national legislation. (KW) 
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Creative Development in a Segregated 

Negro School in the Soisth. 

Georgia University, Athens, College of 

Education 

Office of Education (DHEW), Washin;;- 
ton, D. C, Cooperative Research Pif> 
imn 

F;pRS mf,hc 

..Descriptors: exceptional child resear»;h; 

'creative development; Negro students; 
cultural factors; creative ability; Negro 
education; Negro cuUure; elementary 
school students ;_ culturally disadvan- 
taged; testing ' , 

Designed to examine the cultural influ- 
ences on creative development, the study 
analyzed imaginative v'ltories by students 
from a segregated Negro school in Geor- 
gia and from a middle class white school 
in Minnesota. The stories were evaluated 
in terms of originality, interest, style, 
and pressures of divergency and con- 
formity. The students were further com- 
pared by teacher ratings and by perform- 
ances on the Verbal Creative Thinking 
Task. Statistical data is provided for the 
results showing poorer creative ability 
among the Negro students, and implica- 
tions regarding, cultural causation are in- 
dicated. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 22743 
EC 02 2743 ED 039 685 

Publ. Date 69 301p. 
Hurley, Rodger L. 

Poverty and Mental Retardation: A 
Causal Relationship. 

EDRS not available 

Vintage Books, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 ($1.95). 

Descriptors: economic disadvantage- 
ment; disadvantaged youth; lower class; 
migrant problems; mentally handicapped; 
incidence; environmental influences; 
health conditions; welfare; educational 
programs; intelligence; public education; 
etiology; New Jersey 

The incidence of mental retardation 
among the poor and the reasons for such 
high prevalence are the focus of the text 
which is based largely on the state of 
New Jersey. Mental retardation is 
viewed as a social pathology which 
thrives in the ghetto; the effects of pov- 
erty and racial prejudice are explored as 
are the assessment of intelligence and 
adaptive behavior. Also discussed are 
the following: poverty and organic im- 
pairment, deprivation and intellectual 
performance, public education and men- 
tal retardation, the health crisis of the 
poor, welfare, and food assistance pro- 
grams. The plight of the poor in Newark 
is cited as an example of urban poverty, 
while rural poverty is examined through 
a case study of migrant laborers. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 22798 
EC 02 2798 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Apr 70 9p. 
Bruininks, Robert H. and Others 
Psychoiinguistic Abilities of Good and 
Poor Reading Disadvantaged First- 
Graders. 

EDRS not available 
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Elementary School Journal; V70 N7 
P378-86 Apr 1970 

Descriptors: excepiionar child research; 
disadvantaged youth; grade 'l; psycholin- 
guistics; reading ability; initial leaching 
alphabet; reading instruction 

"A group of 10 good readers and 10 poor 
readers taught to read by traditional or- 
thography and II good readers and 11 
poor readers taught to read by the initial 
teaching alphabet were given the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities toward 
the end of first grade. Subtest scores of 
the good and poor readers in each read- 
ing approach group were compared sta- 
tistically. In the group who learned to 
read in the initial teachini* alphabet poor 
readers were signlfivUhtly inferior to 
good readers on iVuditory decoding, audi- 
tory-vocal association, auditory-vocal 
automatic, and auditory-vocal sequencing 
subtests {all p less than .05). In the group 
who learned to read by traditional or- 
thography poor readers were significantly 
inferior to good readers on auditory-vo- 
cal association and visual motor associa- 
tion subtests (both p less than .05). Total 
language performance of poor readers 
was significantly inferior to that of good 
readers for both reading approaches. 
Findings suggest that auditory perception 
and language training should be incorpo- 
rated into the reading readiness program 
of disadvantaged first graders with audi- 
tory deficits. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 23079 
EC 02 3079 EDN.A. 
Publ. Dsite Jul 70 7p. 
Saudargas, Richard A.; Thompson, Faith 
Prescriptive Teaching in Language 
Arts Remediation for Black Rural 
Elementary School Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V3 N7 
P364-??^ Jul 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional chDd research; 
Negro students; diagnostic teaching; lan- 
guage arts; elementary school students; 
psycholinguistics 

Thirteen rural black elementary children 
participating within a school program 
which already included individualized 
language arts instruction were given in- 
tensive additional remedial exercises 
within the regular classroom. A compara- 
ble group of five children served as con- 
trols. Children in the treatment group 
received psycholinguistic remediation 
based upon Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities (ITPA) scores, linguistic 
patterning exercises and sound blending 
training. Visual strengths were used to 
help bolster auditory weaknesses and 
student motivation was increased 
through the application of techniques of 
behavioral reinforcement. Total Psychol- 
inguistic Age (ITPA) was significantly 
higher for the experimental group follow- 
ing the three months treatment program. 
(Author) 
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advantaged and Minority Group 
Children. Papers Presented at the 
Annual International Convention of 
the Council for Exceptional Children 
v48th, Chicago, Illinois, April 19-25, 
1970). 

Council for Exceptional Children, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; minority group 
children; educational improvement; en- 
richment; talent development; self con- 
cept; Negro youth; urban education; 
conference reports; educational methods 
Included in the report of the convention 
of the Council for Ex ceptionar Children, 
1970, are speeches on the disadvantaged 
and^ minority groups. Discussed are the 
positive influence on self concept of the, 
new black image by Octavia B. Knight, 
the special needs of black students by 
Winifred Tillery, and new programs for 
talent retrieval in urban centers by E. 
Jean Thom. Additional papers concern 
new ways to retrieve tajent by JoAhn 
Brown and the rise and fall of the Lin- 
coln School by Marvin J. Gold. (JM) 

ABSTRACT 23245 

EC 02 3245 ED 010 848 

Publ. Date Aug 66 54p. 
Daniel, Artie A.; Giles, Douglas E. 
A Comparison of the Oral Language 
Development of Head Start Pupils with 
Non-Head Start Pupils. 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
BR-6-8293 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
preschool children; disadvanfaged youth; 
national programs; preschool programs; 
vocabulary; speech education; language 
enrichment; language learning levels; 
verbal ability; 'earning experience; lan- 
guage development; oral communication; 
intelligence differences ; student evalua- 
tion; Head Stan 

The oral language development of 52 
disadvantaged Isi grade children who 
had participated in a Project Head Start 
summer program was compared with that 
of 52 children whO; had not. To deter- 
mine whether participating in programs 
designed to broaden experiences resulted 
in superior language development, a 
measurement of various aspects of oral 
language was developed and administ 
lered. Findings were that Project Head 
Start participants, both boys and girls, 
displayed greater oral language develop- 
ment than non-Head Start participants, 
and that Project Head Start activities 
were more effective in encouraging the 
oral language development, of low than 
of high intelligence pupils. 
Recommendations were made for types 
of materials and activities to be included 
in Head Start curricula and for future 
research in this area. (GD) 
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Programed Reading Instruction for 
Culturally Deprived Slow Learners. 
MacDonald Training Center Foundation, * 
Tampa, Florida 

Office of Education (DHEVV), Washing- 
ton, D. C, Bureau of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEC-2-7.068438-0069 
BR-6'8438 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
reading; disadvantaged youth; slow 
learners; programed instruction; pro- 
gramed materials; basic reading; teaching 
machines; workbooks; primary educa- 
tion; programed texts: culturally disad- 
vantaged; reading instruction; beginning 
reading; vocabulary development! read- 
ing research: student evaluation 

The eff?!ctiveness of programed instruc- 
tional materials for teaching basic read- 
ing skills to slow learninj^. culturally de- 
prived children (aged 6 to 9) was evaluat- 
ed. The same materials had been pre- 
viously evaluated with educable mentally 
retarded subjects (aged 10 to 16). To 
determine what modifications would be 
needed for use with younger students, 45 
children were divided {nto one control 
group taught by traditional classroom 
techniques and two exptrimenta! groups, 
one taught by machine, ^t^nd one taught 
using programed workbooks. Each group 
received the same list of words selected 
by the authors. At the end of the experi- 
ment, the children were tested for vocab- 
ulary improvement. The scores of each 
'group were statistically compared with 
those, of every other group. The resuhs 
showed -a statistically significant im- 
provement in vocabulary gain for the 
machine-taught group over the control 
group and for the workbook-taught group 
oyer the control group, but no significant 
difference was found between the ma- 
chine-taught and the workbook-taught 
groups. The conclusion was that pro- 
gramed instructional materials tend to 
increase reading skills and are feasible 
for use with the population sampled. 
(LB) 
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Publ. Date 70 3p. 
Simpson, Robert L. 

Study of the Comparability of the 
Wise and the WAIS. 

EDRS not avaUable 

Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psy- 
chology; V34 N2. P156.8 Apr 1970 
Reprints Available From .Robert L. 
Simpson, California State College at Ful- 
lerton, 800 North State College Boule- 
vard, Fullerton, California 92631. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; slow learners; 
educable mentally handicapped; intellig- 
ence quotient; intelligence tests; stand- 
ardized tests; test reliability; Negroes; 
Anglo Americans; Mexican Americans; 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children; 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

The comparability of the WISC and 
WAIS for below-average-intelligence 
subjects was assessed by administering 
the subtests of the two instruments in 

Exceptional Child Bibliography Series 



randomized order to 120 16-ycar-old stu* 
dents. Analysis of variance revealed 
higher WAIS than WISC Verbal (p less 
than .001), Performance {p less than .01), 
and Full Scales (p less than .001) IQs. 
The disparities were greater for black 
Americans than for Anglo-Americans (p 
less than .05) and Mexican- Americans (p 
less than .05). There were no significant 
sex differences. The WISC and WAIS 
are not comparable for below-average- 
intelligence students. (Author) 
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Publ. Date 66 I74p. 
Bonner, J. And Others 
Basic Driver Education. 
EDRS not available 

Interstate Printers And Publishers, Inc., 
19 North Jackson Street, Danville, Illi- 
nois 6 1832 ($2.50). • 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; instructional materials; driver edu- 
cation; mentally handicapped; slow 
learners; learning difficulties; disadvan- 
taged youth; illiterate aduKs 

Designed as a simplified text to present 
concepts about driving, the instructional 
material meets the needs of several types 
of students-slow learners, mentally 
handicapped, culturally disadvantaged, 
nonreading adults, and those with read- 
ing problems or learning difficulties. 
Areas treated concern personal charac- 
ter, psycho-physical influences, traffic 

laws, insurance, and automobile care. 

Concepts are presented verbally and 
graphically. Each lesson includes a writ- 
ten test and an oral test. Word lists 
follow each chapter. Mentally handi- 
capped and culturally disadvantaged stu- 
dents were used in the field testing. A 
teacher's manual to accompany the text 
is available as EC 030 072. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30148 
EC 03 0148 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date* 68 lOOp. 
Hopkins, Tom R., Ed.; Jessen, Mariana, 
Ed. 

Early Childhood Education for Amer- 
ican Indians. 
EDRS not available 

U. S. Bureau. Of Indian Affairs, 1951 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20037. 

Proceedings Of A Conference On Early 
Childhood Education For American In- 
dians (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
March 5-7, 1968). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; American Indians; early childhood 
education; conference reports; educa- 
tional programs; educational needs; 
health; educational planning; parent 
role; community role 

Presented is the report of a conference 
on early^childhood'education for Ameri- 
can Indians (the major presentations and 
related information). The conference 
purpose was to consider objectives and 
factors involved in planning and imple- 
menting comprehensive early educatiorv^ 
programs. Aspects of such programs 
discussed include: overall objectives, an 
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anthropologist's viewpoint, the learning 
'process, 'a staff development program, 
health and nutritional aspects, social 
services, the role of the parent and the 
community, and curriculum. The con- 
cluding presentation dealt with the next 
steps for the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
the implementation of a comprehensive 
early childhood education program. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 30402 

EC 03 0402 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 70 lOp. 
Osofsky, Howard J.; Osofsky, Joy D. 
Adolescents as Mothers: Results of a 
Program for Low-Income Pregnant 
Teenagers with Some Emphai:$ts upon 
Infants' Development. 
EDRS not available 

American Journal Of Orthopsychiatry; 
V40 N5 P825-34 Oct 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child services; 
disadvantaged youth; unwed mothers; 
interdisciplinary approach; medical 
services; counseling; educational pro- 
grams; child development; adolescents; 
females 

How low-income pregnant adolescents 
and their offspring represent high risk 
individuals from medical, social, and 
educational points of view is discussed. 
Reported are the results of an interdisci- 
plinary program for such girls and their 
babies, including infant, growth and de- 
velopment and mother-child interaction. 
Striking successes are noted for both 
mothers and infants. However, residual 
problems remain, and these are dis- 
cussed. (Author/KW) 
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Publ. Date 70 142p. 
Coles, Robert 

Uprooted Children: The Early Life of 
Migrant Farm Workers. 
EDRS not available 

University Of Pittsburgh Press, Social 
Sciences Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 15213 ($3.95). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; child rearing; fam- 
ily (sociological unit); migrant children 

This narrative account of the lives of 
migrant farm-workers and their children 
describes family life and child rearing 
practices. Included are quotations from 
migrant workers and their children de- 
scribing their lives and thoughts. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30617 
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Publ. Date 69 212p. 
Meacham, Merle L.; Wiesen, Allen E. 
Chan^ng Classroom Behavior: A 
Manual for Precision Teaching. 
EDRS not available 

International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18515 ($2.95). 

Descriptors: behavior; behavior change; 
teaching methods; scientific attitudes; 
reinforcement; behavioral objectives; be- 
hav^ior problems; learning; measurement 
techniques; educational research; men- 



tally handicapped; disadvantaged youth; 
emotionally disturbed; precision teach- 
ing 

The discussion of Precision Teaching, 
attempting to integrate humanism and 
behaviorism (what v.'e know as educa- 
tors and as behavioral scientists), prov- 
ides both specific guidelines for teachers 
concerning positive classroom behavior 
change, and general directions in which 
education must go to remain relevant. 
The concept of Precision Teaching is 
discussed in terms of objective study of 
classroom behavior and classroom appli- 
cation of scientific developments in un- 
derstanding of human learning, empha- 
sizing the teacher's ability to influence 
student behavior by modifying the class- 
room environment. Outlined are specific 
principles of learning to be. applied by 
the teacher to enhance learning and 
improve behavior. Chapters discusj;ing 
behavior measurement, goals, strength- 
ening desirable behavior and eliminat- 
ing the undesirable, providing cues for 
learning, and programing are illustrated 
with research findings. Additional appli- 
cations of precision teaching* and behav- 
ior modification are covered in chapters 
on educational developments in mental 
retardation, social deprivation, and se- 
verely deviant behavior (emotionally 
disturbed children), in addition to appli- 
cation in the normal classroom. (KW) 
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Spache, George D. 

Good Reading for the DJ^advantaged 
Reader: IVluIta- Ethnic Resources. 
EDRS not available 

Garrard Publishing Company, 1607 
North Market Street, Champaign, Illi- 
nois 61820 ($4.25). 

Descriptors: culturally disadvantaged; 
disadvantaged youth; self concept; Mex- 
ican Americans; American Indians; Ne- 
groes; multicultural textbooks; reading 
materials; Puerto Ricans; audiovisual 
aids; migrants; minority groups; social 
sciences; Negro literature; Eskimos; il- 
literate adults; textbooks; urban envi- 
ronment; bibliographies; annotated bib- 
liographies 

Designed to alert teachers to books with 
Avhich minority groups can identify, the 
text includes a range of attitudes on race 
and human relations. The importance of 
developing and building self concept and 
reading instruction and the disadvan- 
taged are discussed. Books are listed for 
primary, intermediate, and secondary 
levels on the following topics: heritage 
of the Black American from Africa and 
other countries, American Heritage of 
the Black American, the Black Ameri- 
can today, background and history of 
the American Indian, the American In- 
dian today, the Eskimo and Alaska (all 
levels), inner city life, the Mexican 
American, and migrant workers. Also 
included are books on Orientals, Puerto 
Ricans, social science and science, read- 
ing improvement, art, music, literature, 
and human relations. Audiovisual and 
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professional resources arc listed as are 
materials for basic education of adult 
illiterates and school dropouts. Author 
and title indexes and publishers address- 
es are provided. (RJ) 

ABSTRACT 30711 
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Publ. Date 70 466p. 
Helimuth, Jerome, Ed. 
Disadvanlagcd Child Volumo 3: Com- 
pensatory Elduealion-A National De- 
bate. 

EDRS not available 

Brunncr/Mazel, Publishers, 80 East 11 th 
Street, New York. New York 10003 
($12.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; disadvantaged youth; compensato- 
ry education; evaluation; testing prob- 
lems; racial differences; historical re- 
views; intelligence level; educational re- 
search; educational programs; educa- 
tional methods; Head Start 

Twenty-one papers treat various aspects 
of compensatory education for the dis- 
advantaged child. The recent (1960-70) 
history of and issues involved in com- 
pensatory education are covered in the 
three papers in the History and Issues 
section. The second section, Testing and 
Evaluation, contains nine papers dealing 
with such topics as culture-fair testing, 
the Jensen Report, genetic analysis of 
intcliigence, race differences, IQ, the 
national impact of Head Start, the re- 
gression artifact problem in program 
evaluation, social researchers, and eval- 
uation of compensatory education. Nine 
papers in the final section. Programs and 
Practices-Defining Success, discuss ex- 
isting programs and research projects 
geared to meet the needs of the disad- 
vantaged and incorporating knowledge 
gained from the past decade of research 
and education. (KW) 
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Publ. Date 67 40 1 p. 

Coles, Robert 
Children of Crisis. 
EDRS not available 

Little, Brown And Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 
($8.50). 

Descriptors: disadvantaged groups; dis- 
advantaged youth; discriminatory atti- 
tudes (social); child psychology; envi- 
ronmental influences; cultural disadvan- 
tagemenl; cultural differences; Negroes; 
Negro youth; socioeconomic influences; 
southern schools 

Told in a personal narrative, the text 
presents the author's experiences as a 
child psychiatrist among Southern child- 
ren and their families. Citing personal 
case studies, the: author explores the 
relationship between the individual and 
society (particularly individuals under 
continuing social stress). The segregated 
situation in the South, its many aspects 
(school, store, home}, and its effect on 
the people (particularly the children) are 
the bases of observation. Students, 
teachers, and protesters emerge from the 



case histories. The author's look at the 
role of the child, the meaning of race 
and of prejudice, and the effects of crises 
close the narration. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 30748 

EC 03 0748 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 68 5p. 
Paschal, Billy J. 

The Role of Self Concept in Achieve- 
ment, 

EDRS not available 

Journal Of Negro Education; V37 N4 
P362-6 Fan 1968 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
self concept; self actualization; junio 
high school students; disadv;^*:.|:i:^)i 
groups; family structure; verbal abiifty; 
Spivack Response Form 

The purpose of the investigation (direct- 
ed toward counselors and teachers) was 
to compare two groups of subjects whose 
scores on the Spivack Response Form 
led to classifications of adequate or 
inadequate self concept. The 152 sub- 
jects (80 boys, 72 girls) were randomly 
selected from a junior high school in 
Dade County, Florida. The results indi- 
cated that a relationship existed between 
reported self concept and teacher as- 
signed grades. It was noted that the 
relationship was less apparent in the 
area of mathematics in which the more 
traditional verbal skills are usually not 
emphasized. The findings also showed a 
disproportionate number of younger sib- 
lings falling in the Inadequate Self Con- 
cept category. Another implication of 
the findings suggested a strong relation- 
ship between low conceptions of self in 
the Negrc children and academic 
achievement. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 30940 
EC 03 0940 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 70 267p. 
Horn, Thomas D., Ed. 
Reading for the Disadvantaged: Prob- 
lems of Linguistically DiiTerent 
Learners, 
EDRS not available 

Harcourt, Brace And World, Inc., 757 
Third Avenue, New York, New York 
I00I7 ($4.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; disadvantaged youth; reading diffi- 
culty; linguistics; language role; reading 
comprehension; language research; dis- 
advantaged groups; socioeconomic in- 
fluences; Negroes; Spanish speaking; 
American Indians; teaching methods; 
reading 

The first two parts of the book. Back- 
grounds and Language, present informa- 
tion on the social, economic, psychologi- 
cal, and linguistic aspects necessary for 
understanding reading problems of dis- 
advantaged students. In addition to the 
impacts of social ?.nd economic back- 
grounds on school children, and the 
correlates with the schooh success and 
failure of economically disadvantaged, 
the social backgrounds of specific groups 
(whites, bJacks, Spanish speakers, Amer- 
ican Indians) are examined. Learning 
theories and intellectual development of 



the linguistically different are discussed, 
and the language characteristics of the 
four specific groups detailed. Part 3, 
Implications for Teachers, contains 
suggestions for making, learning to read 
more successful und more meaningful at 
all grade levels. Also included are a 
summary of program implications, 
suggestions for further reading, and a 
brief review of research in progress. 
(KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional- child research; 
culturally disadvantaged; American In- 
dians; identification; evaluation; Nava- 
ho; test validity; junior high school 
students; psychological tests; Project 
IN/SLIP 

Approximately 300 ninth grade Navajo 
boys and girls attending Inlermounlain 
School for the first lime or returning 
after a lengthy absence participated in 
two projects of psychological evalua- 
tions and vision, speech, and hearing 
evaluations. Analysis of the psychologi- 
cal testing (involving achievement, apti- 
tude, and self concept measurements) 
revealed that 50% of the students fell in 
the lowest quartile of norms for begin- 
ning seventh grade students, that the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale proved 
unreliable, and that the Caiiell Culture 
Fair test appeared to be the most valid 
aptitude measurement for the group. 
Results of the sensory evaluations (in- 
cluding tests of articulation, audiometry, 
vision screening, and the Peabody Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test) also indicated 
that the subjects scored below the availa- 
ble normative data in every area. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 31074 

EC 03 1074 ED N.A. 

Publ. Da.te Apr 70 322p. 
Birch, Herbert G.; Gussow, Joan Dye 
Disadvantaged CliUdren: Health, Nu- 
trition, and School Failure. 
EDRS not available 

Grune And Stratton, Inc., 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York I00I7 
($7.50). 

Descriptors: disadvantaged youth; disad- 
vantaged groups; poverty programs; 
health; nutrition; death; socioeconomic 
influences 

Based on a 3 year study, the text 
examines the relationships between pov- 
erty, disadvantage, and educational fail- 
ure in a comprehensive, complex way. 
The authors stress the point that a 
serious program for the abolition of 
school failure among disadvantaged 
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children musl also include improvement 
in their economic condition, health, and 
nulritioncil status; a serious attack on 
school failure must be an attack on the 
life conditions which charucterixc pover- 
ty. Health and learning failure, the 
consequences of poor growth, medica! 
care arid reproduction, nutrition, growth 
and development, and death are some of 
the areas explored by the authors. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31223 

\IC 03 1223 F:D \ 

Publ. Date 70 4p. 
Michel, Donald !£.; Martin, Dorothea 
iMuKic and S«lf-Ks!iecm He^carch with 
Di.saclvatila^(^<!, rroblt&m Boys m^an 
Klc!in(;nlary School, 
KDRS not available 

Journal Of Music Tfcr^rapy; V7 .N4 
PI 24-7 Win l^^70 

Descriptors: exceptiom*^ child research; 
disndvantagod youth; Negroes; music; 
elementary school students; males; self 
esteem; musiiclherapy 

To study ihe t^Tfccts of *ifci£i!l d^^vclopment 
in music and self esta?tTn, 15 Negro 
elementary school boys Ah^ere trained and 
tested. I he results were felt to indicate 
that the deveitopment of musical skill 
may be an aid m increasing the self-es- 
teem of disadvantaged problem students. 
The reseiifchers felt the teadhing of 
attending ibehavwar may t^ansfeir to other 
classroom sit uaiiiufns and tasks tFequircmig 
attending feeh a viflsT- (CD); 
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Grigg, Cbarles -Mt. And Gitiers 

'Vocational Kc^haEibilitatixm for the Dfs- 

advantaged. 

E D RS not a V a i 1 aMc 

Heath Lexingtosni Books,. J 25 Spriaig 
Street, LcxiimgtOEx. Massiiikhusetts 02173 
($12.50). 

Descriptcics: disadvantaitisii: groups; dis- 
advantaged youth; vocatoMial rehabilita- 
tion; rehabilitation programs; prognaim 
evaluation; economics; pr<3|gram bud^t- 
ing; evaluation; sociology,3:ost effectirvcr 
ness 

Contained innhe vokime:usiet the resiuilts 
of an interdisciplinary «swaluation of 
vocational -rehabilitation foil the disad-^ 
vantaged. Data were galhif red from 14 
Research and Demonstraijion Projects 
across the United State and in Puerto 

, Rico. The book is iriitieHdied for social 
scientists and policy mafeers interested 
inwocational iprogramsifonthe poor,;;and 
in the economiics and sociology of pro- 
ject aval uation.^rhe sociol'ogical evalua^ 
tion, contained in the fiirst half: of the 
book, describes the projects, :t he process 
of selecting clients front jippUcants, the 
assessment of factors rtelated ^o accept- 
ance i nti^ the progra m . rdliabfea t ion ats, 
jain interveauEig' variable, ;^djan assess- 
me n t of factt^^jf-s tte 1 a t ed to r^ehj^i II t at i'O n: 
The eco^ml^ li^yaluadon, whici' follows 
jin the secqndjlMllf* discussefetlhis^llieoreti- 

^al aspects of ii^fceco no nraics^of^ocati on- 
^\ rehabiIitat9t*l>A presents a nwdel for 

estimating c6^| ijrnd benefit v iisnd also 
Q -jovers empiriiGal i;^!! mates of (CHS»ts and 



benefits for disabled public assistance 
clients, and comparing costs and bene- 
fits. Extensive data gathered from the 
projects used as data sources are append- 
ed. (KW) 
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PubL Date 66 252p, 
Webster, Staten W.. Ed. 
Knowing the Disadvantaged: Par* I 
of the OiHadvanlajp^rfl Learner. 

Chandler Vuuii.Hhing Company. 124 
Spear Street. Siin Francisco, California 
94105 ($3.50), 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; disadvantaged youth; sociocullural 
patterns; socioeconomic influences; eth- 
nic groups; minority groups; racial atti- 
tudes; sociology; racial factors; environ- 
mental influences; social class 

The first of a series of three volumes on 
the disadvantaged learner, the book pre- 
sents a collection of articles on disad- 
vantaged groups. In a sociocultural ap- 
proach, the articles present information 
on the disadvantaged learner, his subcul- 
ture, and his sociophysical environment 
as a prerequisite to understanding of and 
effectiveness with him in the classrooni. 
Serveral articles of broad scope precede 
nnffce spc-:ific articles dealing with a 
v;arrety of ethnic minority and social 
class groups. These include the Indians, 
Mfexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Ne- 
groes, Oriental Americans, and the poor 
whites. (KW) 
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EC 03 1482 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 71 lOp. 
Williams, Margaret L.; Scarr, Sandra 
E^Eecls of Short Term Intervention on 
Performance in Low-Birth- Weight, 
EHsadvantaged Children. 

Pennsylvania University, Philadelprifa; 
Philadelphia General Hospital, Pennsyl- 
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William T. Carter Foundation, Prince- 
ton; New Jersey; 

Creative Playthings. Inc., Princeton, 

New Jersey 

EDRS not available 

Pediatrics (supplement); V47 Nl P289- 
98iJan 1971 • 

Paper Presented At The William Mc- 
Lean Wallace Symposium On Growth 
And Development (Cleveland, Ohio, 
Get. 17, 1969), 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; neurologically 
haiidicapped; premature infants; socioe- 
coRomic background; socioeconomic in- 
fliicnces; disadvantaged youcJi; interven- 
tion; early childhood education 

Tfeeeffect of two programs of short-term 
educational iiattcrvention on intellectual 
performance was studied in a group of 
low^irth-weaght children of poor so- 
cioeconomic background. Performance 
OP' tests measuring motor function, so- 
cMi maturity, and intellectual ability 
*^>?%^^>rta^asured before and after a 4 
l^tjiipth^u period in which the children 
41^^^-^signed to one of the following 
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programs: tutoring plus the provision of 
educational materials; provision of ma- 
terials alone; and no intervention. Gain 
in each of these areas was found to be 
highly dependent oh neurological status. 
In general, it was felt that children with 
neurological damage performed Jess well 
than those who were ncLirologically in- 
tact. The efficacy of treatnu*nt was also 
felt to be in^' trfU'' ' h\ i!urolM;Hf?al 
iiipairmcnt, ( h ? a iHHteuriJ, g- 

ical L'amage wiiu received tutoring and 
toys showed greater improvement in 
verba! performance than did children of 
the other experimental groups. As5d<; 
from neurological status, the childiio^s 
test scores showed only slight cooiJida- 
tion with other background factors sticbh 
as perinatal history and home enw'ni- 
ment. (Author) 
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Albertson, Earl, Comp. 
rUCIC Materials Coiic<^riiin^ Mipcaiil 
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Indian Education, Toppenish, Washing- 
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EDRS not available 

Center For The Study Of Migrant .^Xiigil 
Indian Education, Box 329, ToppessKt^;. 
Washington 9X948. 

Descriptors: exceptional child ocfea- 
tion; disadvantaged youth; cultural^s- 
advant age ment; migrant ch i&ren; 
American Iniciians; Mexican AmerKcais; 
annotated bihiiographies; culturahliJaik- 
ground; cultural differences; earlyisiiird- 
hood education; minority groups: cur- 
riculum development; educational 1%o- 
grams; language progranK; Educalit>nal 
Resources Information Ceaiter 

To make pertinent information aw>iife- 
ble to persons working with or ini,<*ir<<^- 
ed in the education of migrant 5; apd 
Indian children, the Center forthe S^ndy 
of Migrant and Indian Education^J 'fep- 
penish, Washington surveyed cuff^nt 
ERIC materials on this topic. Presented 
in annotated form in the documenX^iEL 
the most relevant references found.^^Ijo 
explained are the Center's serviccs£s#n- . 
cerning the use of ERIC and micrdlilfjii 
materials, and how ERIC (EducatirmafI 
Resources Information Center), a $pr 
tional information system for dissemi- 
nating educational research resii'lts, 
works. The references cited concerci i^ii^ 
grant and culturally different stufe?fcs 
(cultural backgrounds, educational pra- 
grams, currwculum development, lan- 
guage and leading programs, summer 
school programs), Mexican A me ricarti 
students (cuMural understaridings, edu- 
cational programs, language and reading 
programs), .Indiaji students (cultural iin- 
dej'standings,;.flpiirric,ulum development), 
and early childhood education of cultur- 
ally different children, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and Indians. (K.W). 
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Williams, Frederick, Ed. 
Language and Poverty. 
EDRS not available 

Markham Publishing Company, 1^22 
West Petcrs»an Ave 0 Me, Chicago, lli; '-h 
60645 ($8.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; disadvantaged youth; language 
role; nonstandard dialects; language de- 
velopment; language research; urban ed- 
ucation; linguistic:;; poverty programs; 
socioeconomic influences; Negro youth; 
psycholingu istics 

Incorporated in a colJection of 20 essays 
on language and poverty are the varied 
perspectives of psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, Mnguists, educators, and speech 
researchers.- The book, providing an 
overview of language problems encoun- 
tered pariicularly in educational pro- 
grams with disadvantaged children, 
deals with language research and theory, 
background literature, and the contro- 
versies and practical implications of 
problems raised by social class and 
ethnic differences in language in U.S. 
society. Papers examine such aspects of 
the topic as teaching reading in an urban 
Negro school, a sociolinguistic approach 
to socialization, philosophy of preschool 
intervention, the importance of situation 
(the social context of speech), language 
program construction, semantic systems 
of children, bilingualism,, nonstandard 
English, influences on language develop- 
ment, assessment of language of disad- 
vantaged children, the American Negro 
dialect, and others, (KW) 
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EC 03 1696 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 67 503p. 
Passow, A. Harry, Ed. And Others 
Education of the Disadvantaged: A 
Book of Readings. 
EDRS not available 

Holt» Rinehart And Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
10017 ($8.50). ^ 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; disadvantaged/youth; economically, 
disadvantaged; ethnic groups; Negro 
youth; social influences; compensatory 
education 

The 31 readings represent current think- 
ing and research eoneerning the educa- 
tional problems of disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Dealt with are both theoretical 
issues, such as socio-psychologieal fac- 
tors affecting school achievement, and 
practical school problems, such as the 
use of intelligence tests and the design of 
special school programs or provisions to 
. meet the educational problems of the 
disadvantaged learner. Even when con- 
sideririg social or psychological issues, 
all articles focus specifically on educa- 
tion or have clear implications for 
schools. The disadvantaged population 
discussed includes all students from eco- 
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nomically depressed areas, with special 
emphasis on the following racial and 
ethnic groups; Negro, Puerto Rican, 
American Indian, and the migratory 
farm worker. (KW) 
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Publ. Date 71 t22p. 
Hodges, Walter L. And Others 
Diag:uostic Teaching for Preschool 
Children. 

State College Of Arkansas, Conway 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

EDRS not available 
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900, Arlington, Virginia 22202 ($4.95 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; slow learners; in- 
tervention; preschool education; diag- 
nostic teaching; kindergarten children; 
compensatory education 

Designed to gather evidence on the 
effectiveness of an intensive year of 
specific curriculum intervention on a 
severely disadvantaged population, the 
study involved 10 groups of approxi- 
mately 14 psychosocially disadvantaged 
5-year-olds each, for whom Stanford-Bi- 
net IQ scores were 50-85. Over 3 years; 
three groups were expored to a diagnos- 
tic experimental kindergarten curricu- 
lum, three groups to a nonexperimental 
kindergarten, and four remaiiied at 
home with no formal program. The 
experimental program included an in- 
tensive, structured, cognitively oriented 
curriculum designed to remedy observed : 
cognitive and affective deficits of indi- 
vidual children. Personal-social adjust- 
ment, language development, and motor 
dcvejopment aspects of the program are 
detailed, including sample lessons. Re- 
sults showed the experimental program 
more effective than the regular kinder- 
garten in ameliorating effects of severe 
psychosocial deprivation among the sub- 
jects, with at-hdme residence least effec- 
tive in improving intelligence level, lan- 
guage, personal-social adjustment, and 
motor skills. A I and 2-year followup of 
adjustment to regular school more often 
supported than rejected the hypothesis 
that experimentals would perform better 
than the regular group, which would do 
better than the at-home groups, in all 
areas except motor skills. (KW) 
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Children at the Crossroad. 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D^C. 
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Superintendent of ]I)dcuments, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington; 
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($0.65). 
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grant children; educational programs; 
socioeconomic influences; Elementary 



iand Secondary Education Act Title I 

A report on State programs for the edu- 
cation of migrant children under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act is presented, accompanied by a 
discussion of the plight of these children 
and their families. Through graphic de- 
scriptions and photographs, the parents, 
children, and their environment emerge. 
The problems presented to the schools 
by these migrant children and ways in 
which the schools are attempting; to meet 
the problems are outlined. Three states, 
California, Arizona, and Nevv Mexico, 
are examined in some detail as examples 
of wJ)at can be done in migrant educa- 
tion. (CD) 
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Frost, Joe L., Ed.; Hawkes, Glenn R., 
Ed. 

The Disadvantaged Child: Issues and 

Innovations. 

EDRS not available 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 53 West 
43rd Street, New York, New York 
10036. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; educational needs; 
compensatory education; educational 
practice; environmental influences; disad- 
vantaged groups; intellectual develop- 
ment 

The compilation of important literature 
on the conditions and problems of the 
disadvantaged presents a comprehensive 
range of opinions, research facts, and 
projections. The major focus is on edu- 
cation, emphasizing issues and innova- 
tions. Articles in Parts 1 and 2 present 
problems peculiar to the poor-in inner 
city ghettos, migrant labor areas, Indian 
reservadons, and Appalachia-and pre- 
sent evidence relevant to the conse- 
quences of deprivation. The effects of 
both environment and heredity upon in- 
tellectual development are examined in 
greater detail in Part 3. Education and 
the young child is looked at in Part 4, 
and Parts 5, 6, and 7 treat educational 
considerations appropriate to the disad- 
vantaged, summarizing a number of ma- 
jor issues and approaches regarding 
compensatory education. Covered are 
compensatory educational programing, 
psychomethodological considerations in 
teaehingi and developing communication 
skills. The concluding two parts deal 
with the classroom teacher of the disad- 
vantaged, and patterns of family and 
community living, particularly as family 
and social structure and race relations 
affect the effectiveness of the education- 
al process. (KW) 
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Im ^ ?ucation Associates, 343 

Sou ' orn iStreei, Chicago, Illinois 
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Der>criptors; exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; minority groups; 
bibliographies: ethnic groups; Negro 
youth; comparative education; education- 
al trends; educational research; cultural 
background 

The approximately 10,000 selected refer- 
ences in the bibliography treat the educa- 
tion of the minority child in the United 
States and other countries. Emphasis is 
on the education of black children, al- 
though Mexican American, Puerto Rican, 
American Indian children, and children 
of other minority groups are also cov- 
ered. Most of the references are from 
the literature of the past 70 years. Some 
references, however, date back to the 
American colonial period. Literature cit- 
ed bears on the child himself, the school, 
the immediate milieu, and the culture of 
the various minority giroups. Other spe- 
cific sections cover psychological and 
sociological studies of minority children, 
the black woman, current events in pub- 
lic education on the American scene, 
teacher role, Afro-American studies, 
innovations, Negro higher education,, 
sivident movements, law and govern- 
ment, social conditions, civil rights^ 
community control of schools, the 
church in education, and comparative 
education. Also listed are nearly 250 bib- 
liographies and over 500 periodicals re- 
lated to the education of minority chil- 
dren. (KW) 
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N2P173-273 May 1971' 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; academic achieve- 
ment; parem influei?cc; motivation; par- 
ental aspiration; personality theories; 
success factors 

The behavior of parents of 72 fifth-grade 
lower class Negro children was examined 
in relation to the children's academic 
achievement and striving behavior in a 
number of achievement-related situa- 
tions. Major results showed that there 
were numerous strong negative relation- 
ships between parent behavior and child 
; achievement; that the strongest positive 
relationships linked fathers' encourage- 
ment with girls* convergent task striving 
and mothers' warmth with girls' general 
academic achievement; and that girls' 
positive emotional responses and active 
task participation ^ were generally posi- 
tively related to various aspects of moth- 
er behavior, ! Additional results showed 
that mothers' task participation was neg- 
atively related to boys'! need for achieve- 
ment and intellectual: achievement re- 
sronsibiiityi and that the child's sense of 
iiiteiiectual achievement responsibility 



vas positively related to several of the 
achievement factors. (Author/R) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; language handicaps; 
language ability; American Indians; psy- 
cholinguistics; testing 

To investigate the psycholinguistic abili- 
ties of Navajo Indian school children, 25 
Navajo students aged 8 through 10 were 
randomly selected and tested. Visual 
scores on the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities were high while the per- 
formance of the grammatic closure task 
was felt to indicate a sigr:ificant disabili- 
ty. It was concluded that language ability 
was a significant deficit, and further in- 
vestigation was needed in the areas of 
how children acquire : language, how it 
can be assessed, and remediation accom- 
plished. (CD) 
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Curriculum Guide for Compensatory 
Preschool Educational Programs. 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Bureau of Compensa- 
tory Preschool Educational Programs 
EDRS not available' 

Bureau of Compensatory Preschool Edu- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; early childhood 
education; intervention; class activities; 
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The guide is intended to assist teachers 
and project directors in establishing edu- 
cational programs for disadvantaged 
preschool children. The discussion of the . 
philosophy of compensatory preschool 
education touches upon its purposes, the 
educational team, parent participation, 
and goals in the areas of social and emo- 
tional skills, cognitive and communica- 
tion skills, physicar development, and 
health and safety. The major portion of 
the guide is devoted to descriptions of 
and comments upon suggested activities 
for providing for optimum learning by 
the preschool children. General guide- 
lines are presented and specific activities 
enumerated for the following three areas: 
social and emotional development;:dntel- 
lectual, cognitive, and communication 
development; and physical development 
and health. The final section of therguide 
contains practical hints for the teacher 
related to enriching the environment, 
space and equipment, : materials, study 
trips and excursions, and schedules. 
(KW) 
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ABSTRACT 32994 

EC O."^ 2994 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 33p. 
Greer. Colin 

The Principal as Educator. 

Center for Urban Education. New York. 

New York 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS not available 

Center for Urban Education. 10> Madi- 
son Avenue. New York. New York 
10016 (Si. 50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; elementary school 
students; elementary education; reading: 
educational philosophy: motivation: prin- 
cipals 

Th'; John H. Finley Elementary School 
in central Harlem, officially known as PS 
129, is discussed in light of its education* 
al success with inner-city children (good 
standardized achievement scores), based 
on the philosophy that love is the 
mainspring from which academic success 
and social progress spring forth. The 
pamphlet focuses on the efforts of the 
school's principal. Mrs. Martha Froelich, 
whose administrative duties are second- 
ary to her duties as head teacher. A 
reading program initiated by her in 1962 
is the instructional leverage for the 
school's organization and is discussed at 
length. Several reading work charts are 
pictured. Mrs. Froelich extends her 
emphasis on the fun and importance of 
learning to parents, recognizing connec- 
tions among school, home, and class- 
room. Parents are requested to spend 
time daily with their children to encour- 
age and help their homework activities. 
(CB) 



ABSTRACT 40120 

EC 04 0120 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 35p. 
Wachs, Theodore D. and Others 
Cognitive Development in Infants of 
Different Age Levels and From Differ- 
ent Environmental Backgrounds: An 
Explanatory Investigation. 
EDRS not available 

Merrill-Palmer Quarterly; V17 N4: P283- 
317 Oct 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; infancy; cognitive 
development; intellectual development: 
environmental influences; intelligence 
differences; family environment; socioe- 
conomic influences 

TThe study, designed to obtain relevant 
data oh the relationship between socioe- 
conomic status .(SES) and intelligence, 
concerned the intellectuar development 
of children during the first 2 years of 
life. Three issues were investigated: 
which home environmental factors are 
associated with the development of intel- 
ligence, whether children reared in envi- 
ronments associated with lowered psy- 
chometric intelligence in later years show 
slower development during the first 2 
years, and what ages at which any early 
deficiencies found will appear and what 
aspects of functioning will be most af- 
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ted. Subjects were 102 infants at five 
'ercnt age levels, the sample at each 
I level consisting of equal numbers of 
advantaged (low SES) and middle 
S infants. Infant development was 
cssed by four scales of the Infant 
^chological Development Scale (IPDS) 
J home environment was assessed 
h a 72-ltem Home Stimulation Scale 
SS). Extensive data are presented on 
nparisons between the low and middle 
S infants at each age level and on re- 
onships between HSS items and IPDS 
ns for each of the five ages. It was 
ind that deficiencies in the psychologi- 
development of the disadvantaged 
lints were manifested earlier than has 
etofore been supposed, and that of all 
significant differences found between 
two groups, none favored the disad- 
Haged group. Two home circumst- 
;e.s most consistently related to psy- 
)logical development were first, the 
:nsiiy of stimulation and variety of 
mge in circumstances to which infant 
exposed, and second, the opportunity 
hear vocal signs for objcct.s, actions. 
J relationships. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 40199 
04 0199 , ED N.A. 

5l. Date 71 25 1 p. 

tz. San ford N. 

len Parents Fail: The Law's Re- 
alise to Family Breakdown. 

iRS not available 

icon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ssachusetts 02108 ($12.50). 

scriptors: exceptional child services; 
advantaged youth; low income groups; 
;lected children;, child .welfare; state 
;ncies; parent child relationship; fami- 
influence; family problems; foster 
lily; adoption; case studies 

amined is the process of state inter- 
ition into the parent child relationship, 
ciimstances. purposes, and means by 
ich the state attempts to reorganize 

parent child relationship for the sake 
the child^s welfare are discussed. The 
hor explains that the most fundamen- 
question in child custody is determi- 
ion of situations justifying public in- 
sion into the regularly private parent 
Id relationship. Procedures by which 
lily failure to promote socially desira- 

goals may be discovered are noted, 
mily failure is said to result generally 
m neglect, and neglect cases most 
en reported are from low income fam- 
s. Standards and processes leading to 
jrt findings of neglect are analyzed, 
cision for state intervention is then 
5lained to raise questions as to what 
I remedy the situation, what will gov- 
I the remedy, and what legislative 
ndards wiir guide decision makers in 
[jlementing the remedies. Then exam- 
d is the temporary remedy of foster 
e and underlying policy considerations 
J consequences for the child. The 
•manent remedy of adoption is then 
^lored, concentrating on abolishing 
hts of natural parents and standards 
/erning placement' of children in an 
>pted home. Example case studies of 
licial and welfare agency failure to 
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correct the parent child relationship con- 
clude the book, with the author advocat- 
ing that emotional well-being of the child 
be the primary concern for those seeking 
to intervene in family life. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40250 

EC 04 0250 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 70 477p. 
Ball. Samuel: Bogatz, Gerry Ann 
The First Year of Scsanie Street: An 
Evaluation. 

Educational Testing Service. Princeton. 
New Jersey 

Oflicc of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
EDRS not available 

Teachers College Press. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120th Street. New 
York. New York 10027 ($7.50), 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; preschool children; 
program evaluation; educational pro- 
grams; televised instruction; educational 
television; .socioeconomic background; 
statistical data; achievement; teaching 
methods; Sesame Street 

A program evaluation of the educational 
television program Sesame Street found 
that the program benefited children from 
ghetto communitites, middle class sub- 
urbs, and isolated rural areas. A total of 
943 children, of which 741 were . from 
disadvantaged backgrounds as deter- 
mined by socioeconomic background, 
participated in the pretest and posttest 
design. Testing covered the following 
areas: body parts, letters, forms, num- 
ber's, matching, relational terms, sorting, 
classifying, and puzzles. The largest 
gains from pretest to posttest were in 
items dealing with capital letters and 
vowels. Data from parent questionnaires 
indicated that amount of viewing was 
related to parental aspiration for their 
children's achievement. A content analy- 
sis of Sesame Street revealed that goal 
areas receiving most attention in terms 
of time were naming letters, initial 
sounds, recitation of numbers, -problem 
sensitivity, evaluating solutions, body 
parts, expressing emotions, machines, 
and plants and animals. Teaching meth- 
ods found to be most effective were mu- 
sic and animation. Teachers whose stu- 
dents watched Sesame Street indicated 
that teaching of numberrviind letters was 
effective. All dependent variables except 
body parts test and relational terms test 
were signficantly affected by amount of 
viewing. Positive effects of viewing Se- 
same Street were found to be statistically 
significant and consistent in most goal 
areas tested. Major effects of home- 
school, sex. and encouragement were 
also found to be significant. Children 
aged 3 years old were found, to benefit 
more than children aged 4 or 5 years old. 
High viewing Spanish-speaking children 
from disadvantaged communities gained 
more than any other group and were 
found to surpass posttest scores of high 
viewing advantaged children. Appended 
are the goals of Sesame Street, descrip- 
tion of tests and subtests with sample 
items, and evaluation forms used in the 
program evaluation. (CB) - 
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EDRS not available 

Mafex Associates. Inc.. Ill Barron 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; trainable mentally handi- 
capped; learning disabilities; disadvan- 
taged youth; slow learners; industrial 
arts; history; program descriptions; 
guidelines; elementary education; sec- 
ondary education 

Described are industrial arts for the edu- 
cationally handicapped, who are students 
identifijcd by the author as persons una- 
ble to profit from a geiieraT education 
program. The role of industrial arts in 
the school- program is first discussed sn 
terms of its early and present history, its 
relationship to general and vocational 
education, and its current and future 
trends. The applicability of industrial arts 
programs is then explained for the slow 
learner, the educable and trainable men- 
tally handicapped, the student with a 
learning disability, and the disadvan- 
taged. General objectives of an industrial 
arts program for educationally handi- 
capped students are mentioned. Two 
suggested programs include the mass 
production approach and the junior 
achievement approach, which is an out- 
of-school experience. Appended are: 
reproduction of a schooT district's com- 
prehensive program in industrial arts 
education; .suggested projects for initiat- 
ing an industrial arts program at primary, 
intermediate, and secondary levels; con- 
sumer education information; informa- 
tion and suggested projects for starting 
an industrial arts program in the elemen- 
tary school; suggested home mechanics 
course outline for secondary schools; 
suggested projects for starting an in- 
dustrial arts program in schools for the 
educationally handicapped; selected 
readings; and an annotated bibliography 
on elementary industrial arts. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40513 

EC 04 0513 . ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 71 5p. 
Levenstein, Phyllis ■ 
Learning Through (and From) Moth- 
ers.' 

EDRS not available 

Childhood Education; V48 N3 P130-4 
Dec 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; low income groups; 
intervention; cognitive development; ear- 
ly childhood education; preschool child- 
ren; parent role; mothers 

Described is the Mother-Child Home 
Program, which is an intervention pro- 
gram designed to foster cognitive devel- 
opment of preschool children through 
demonstrating verba! interaction tech- 
niques to mothers. Verbally slanted play 
is focused around toys and books, which 
are specially selected and left as gifts 
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with the child during the first home ses- 
sion of each week. The mothers in the 
program are of low income, none with 
more than high school education, and 
black. The program is said to have been 
extended to 2 years with definite success 
in stimulating mothers to participate in 
their children's education and in raising 
children's IQ scores. The creative inter- 
vention program is thought to be suc- 
cessful due to parental belief that parents 
need to play the primary role in the early 
education of children when given the 
curriculum supplies. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 40557 
EC 04 0557 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Dec 71 4p. 
Yater. Allan C. and Others 
Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test and 
WPPSI Performance of Disadvantaged 
Preschool Children. 
EDRS not available 

Perceptual and Motor Skills; V33 N3 
P967-70 Dec 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; culturally disadvan- 
taged: preschool children; intelligence 
tests; C-Godenough-Harris Drawing Test; 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence 

Analysis of the performance of 48 disad- 
vantaged preschool children on the 
Goodenough-Harris and the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intellig- 
ence (WPPSI) showed that both tests 
yielded IQ estimates below the respec- 
tive norm groups for both instruments. 
Goodenough-Harris IQs were in the dull- 
normal range, while WPPSI IQs were in 
the normal range. The Man and Woman 
scales were not equivalent measures and 
neither appeared to be an adequate pre- 
dictor of WPPSI IQ levels. (Journal) 

ABSTRACT 40637 
EC 04 0637 ED N.A. 

Publ, Date Dec 71 8p. 
Southern, Mara L.; Plant, Walter T. 
Differential Cognitive DeveJopmcnt 
Within and Between Racial and Ethnic 
Groups of Disadvantaged Preschool 
and Kindergarten Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Genetic Psychology; VI 19 N2 
P259-66 Dec 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; economically dis- 
advantaged; minority groups; cognitive 
development; preschool children; kinder- 
garten children; ethnic groups; racial 
differences 

Diflferential cognitive development was 
studied in a large sample of economically 
disadvantaged preschool and kindergar- 
ten children. The test battery included 
the Information (Infor.) and Comprehen- 
sion (Com p.) subtests from .the Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intellig- 
ence (WPPSI), and the Vocal Encoding 
(VE) and* Auditory Vocal Automatic 
(AV) subtests of the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic : Abilities (ITPA). Results 
indicated that disadvantaged preschool 
Ss' WPPSI Infor, : subtest scores were 
not significantly higher than their WPPSI 



Comp. subtest scores, that disadvantaged 
preschool Ss* ITPA VE subtest scores 
were somewhat higher than their ITPA 
AV subtest scores, and that there were 
significantly different scores between ra- 
cial and ethnic groups on all measures. 
(CB) 
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EC 04 0690 liD 057 882 

Publ. Date Oct 70 94p. 
Melcer. Donald and Others 
An Experimental Therapeutic Pro- 
gram for Head Start Children. 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Institute For Family and Child Research 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; early childhood 
education; program descriptions; inter- 
vention; learning disabilities; emotionally 
disturbed; social development; emotional 
development; demonstration projects 

The year end report is a narrative of the 
development and first year of operation 
of a pilot therapeutic psycho' •.!:ational 
program (simulating conditions a typi- 
cal Head Start program) for a group of 
five preschool low-income children who 
could not be contained in a regular Head 
Start classroom due to varied emotional, 
developmcnta!. and learning problems. 
Teaching staff consisted of a teacher, 
aide, and volunteer, none of whom had 
special education or psychology training. 
Ten hours per week of consultation by a 
clinical psychologist were provided. The 
program included total group activities to 
create yroup cohesion and improve social 
skills, sub-group activities designed 
around levels of Pji)tor ability and com- 
munic^stion skills, and individual instruc- 
tion. Parent involvement was sought. 
The case study approach was used in 
describing gains in language develop- 
ment, communication skills, perceptual- 
motor development, .social' development, 
and intellectual development. It is report- 
ed that children improved to some de- 
gree in all categories, with greatest im- 
provement in Communication and social 
skills: parental attitudes and behavior 
toward the atypical child were changed 
in all cases but one; and the regular 
teaching staff was able to work effective- 
ly with the wide variety of emotional and 
developmental problems. (KW; 

ABSTRACT 40730 

EC 04 0730 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 6p. 
Hammill, Donald and Others 
Use of the Frostig DTVP with Econom- 
ically Disadvantaged Children, 
EDRS not available 

Journal of School Psychology; V9 N4 
P430-5 Win 1971; 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; economically dis- 
advantaged; test reliability; test validity; 
visual perception; urban environment; 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception 

The research dealt with the reliability 
and validity of the Developmental Test 
of Vi.sual Perception when used with a 



sample of economically disadvantaged, 
predominantly Negro children from a 
large easvtcrn city. Regarding reliability, 
test-retest and split-half procedures were 
employed: for validity the test was corre- 
lated with intelligence and achievement 
measures. The authors concluded that 
the total test values alone evidenced 'the 
necessary reliability to be used with con- 
fidence for diagnostic purposes, and the 
validity of the measure has not been 
sufficiently demonstrated. (Author) 
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EC 04 0796 ED N.A. 
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Forrester, Bcttye and Others 
M;^terials for Infant Development. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee. Deoinonstration 
and Research Center for Early Education 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. National Program on Early 
Childhood Education 
EDRS not available 

Demonstration and Research Center for 
Early Education, George ^Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. Tennessee 
37203 ($2.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; infancy; instruc- 
tional materials: early childhood; toys; 
teacher developed materials; ^luidelincs 

The guidelines on instructional materials 
for infant development outlines areas of 
early childhood development and several 
provisions said to be needed for early 
childhood development, gives details of 
instructional materials that were field 
tested with 20 mothers and their infants, 
and relates the instructional materials to 
the overall home visiting program, from 
which the guidelines are drawn. The pre- 
vention program is designed to provide 
educational stimulation to disadvantaged 
youth. Infant growth is said to be seen in 
terms of gross-motor, fine-motor, cogni- 
tive, language, and personal social devel- 
opment. Field testing of materials in 
homes produced a variety of materials 
that were found to promote infant devel- 
opment. These teacher developed materi- 
als are shown diagramatically and tend to 
be materials made from items common in 
the ordinary home. Seven inexpensive 
and multipurpose items found to stimu- 
late infant development are balls, snap- 
beads, blocks, crayons, storybooks, xy- 
lophone push or pull toy, and inlay puz- 
zles. A list of about 100 books thought to 
be appropriate for infants, toddlers, and 
older siblings is included. In conclusion, 
a short chapter discusses the in.struction' 
al materials used in the home visiting 
program. (CB) 
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EC 04 0882 ED 057 544 

Publ. Date Jul 71 74p. 

HotchkisSv James M. 

The Use of Behavior Modification 

Techniques with a Special Classroom. 

for Children with Behavior Problems. 

Monograph No, 2, 

Oregon University. Eugene 

Office of Education' (DHEW). Washing- 
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Ion. D. C, Bureau of EducatioV/al Per- 
sonnel Development 
EDRS mf,hc 

OEG-0-9-470 117-5664(721). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educationally disadvantaged: elementary 
schooJ children: behavior change; special 
classes: operant conditioning; reinforce- 
ment; behavior problems 

The use of operant conditioning tech- 
niques in a classroom for educationally 
handicapped children was studied to de- 
termine if it would result in a reduction 
of maladaptive behavior. The subjects 
consisted of an experimental and a con- 
trol group of elementary school children, 
with an IQ range in the experimental 
class of 88 to 1 19, The experimenlal peri- 
od required 22 eon.secutive school days. 
During the experimental hour, the ob- 
server watched the class from one corner 
of the room where he operated a stop 
clock.. If no unapproved behavior oc- 
curred during a specific time interval 
while the clock was running, the class 
was given on^ penny. If any maladaptive 
behavior did occur, the clock was 
stopped, reset and started again when all 
behavior was acceptable. The students 
were allowed to buy candy, put their 
money in a bank, or take it home with 
them. Result.s- Indicated that there was a 
significant reduction in the occurrence of 
maladaptive behavior in the experimental 
classroom, that background noise was 
reduced significantly, that there was a 
significant decrease in teacher reinforce- 
ment of maladaptive behavior, that there 
was a significant reduction of hyperac- 
tive and maladaptive behavior in the to- 
tal school setting, and that similar find- 
ings did not obtain in the control class. 
School work of all experimental children 
showed sub.stantial improvement. 
(.Author/CB) 
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Gottesman\Ruth L. 

Auditory Discrimination Ability in 
Negro Dialeel-Speaking Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Learning Disabilities; V5 N2 
P94-101 Feb 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth; Negro youth; non- 
standard dialects; auditory perception; 
language research; speech habits 

Three groups of 40 first grade boys (Negro 
dialect-speaking, Negro standard Eng- 



lish-speaking, and white standard Eng- 
lish-speaking) were given an auditory 
discrimination test. The test was com- 
posed of two kinds of word pairs: those 
pairs pronounced as homonyms in Negro 
dialect but as contrasting words in stand- 
ard English, and those pairs pronounced 
as contrasting words by all subjects, The 
word pairs were presented on tape by 
both Negro dialect and standard English 
speakers. The purpose of the study was 
to examine whether differences existed 
■ in auditory discrimination ability between 
the Negro dialect-speaking and the stand- 
ard English-speaking boys. Results indi- 
cated that there were no significant group 
differences in audilory discrimination 
performance on those word pairs which 
could be commonly differentiated in the 
speech of all subjects. However, both 
groups of standard English-speaking 
children scored significantly higher than 
the group of Negro dialect-speaking 
children on those word pairs pronounced 
as homonyms in Negro dialect when they 
were presented contrastingly by standard 
English speakers. (Author) 
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Mercer. Jane R. 

PluraJisticDiiigrU'iis an the Evaluation 
of Black and Chicane Children: A 
Procedure for Taking Soeioeultural 
Variables into Account in Clinical As- 
sessment* 
EDRS mf.hc 

Paper Presented to the American Psy- 
chological Association (Washington. D. 
C, September 3-7, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; ethnic groups; clinicaf diag- 
nosis; Negro youth; Mexican Americans; 
classification; behavior patterns; cultural 
factors; social adjustment; intelligence 
level 

Studied was a pluralistic diagnostic pro- 
cedure that involved acquiring informa- 
tion beyond that which was usually uti- 
lized in clinical evaluation of mental re- 
tardatin in black and Chicano children. 
The basic premi.se of the study was that 
there should be a" convergence between 
sorin- definitions and clinical definitions, 
which permits cultural factors, social 
adjustment, and behavior patterns to be 
Considered when interpreting a set of 
clinical measures. A total of 664 persons 
comprised the subsample and were as- 
signed a weight according to the number 
of persons they represented in the entire 



screened community sample. Findings 
indicated that only persons in the lowest 
3% of the population needed lo be la^ 
b e 1 e d as mentally subnormal. 
Soeioeultural findings showed that infor- 
mation concerning adaptive behavior and 
ability to cope with faiiuly and communi- 
ty problems needed to be balanced with 
intelligence test scores in making a clini- 
cal assessment. Persons found to be 
subnormal in both adaptive behavior and 
intelligence were regarded as clinicaily 
retarded. The norms of the individual's 
soeioeultural group were also considered 
when clinically evaluating an individual. 
A rediagnosis of 268 children placed in 
classes for the educable mentally retard- 
ed using pluralislic diagnoslic procedures 
showed that 75% of the children would 
not have been placed in special educa- 
tion if their adaptive behavior and soeio- 
eultural backgrounds had been consi- 
dered in the evaluation. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 41302 
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Publ. Date Jan 72 6p. 
Mlodnosky, Lucille Blain 
The Binder Gcstalt and the Frostig as 
Predictors of First-Grade Reading 
iVchievement Amonjij Eeonomtcally 
Deprived Children. 
EDRS not available 

Psychology in the Scht?ols: V9 Nl P25-lfl 
Jan 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
disadvantaged youth: economically dis- 
advantaged; primary grades; reading abil- 
ity: reading tests; prediction: Bender 
Gestalt Test; Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception 

Ninety-three first grade students from an 
economically deprived area were sub- 
jects in an experiment designed to com- 
pare the validity of the Bender Gestalt 
Test and the Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception in predicting the 
children's reading ability. Both tests 
were administered to the children in Sep- 
tember, 1966, and the test scores were 
correlated with nine measures of reading 
achievement obtained the following May. 
The children scored much lower than did 
the standardization samples on the Bend- 
er and the Frostig five subtests. The 
finding that economically disadvantaged 
children score lower than the standardi- 
zation samples was said to have implica- 
tions for programs of visual perception 
and visual motor training. It was con- 
cluded that the Frostig and Bender were 
equally effective in predicting the first 
grade reading ability. (CB) 
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8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and Insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 

11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 

13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERyiCE is opera of Education. 

AUTHORIZATION ' ■ ' ' ' ' " ' ' ^ ' DATE - - 




TITLE OR DEPT. 



ZSUBJtCT TO ALL TERMS AND CONOI TIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. \ 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRS 



PRICE LIST 




Microfiche? Copy ~£xh Titie 


65 


Hard Coov — EachlTltle number of 




Paoes: 1! - 100 




1 or— 200 


6 58 


20T-300 


9.87 


301-400 


13.16 


401 -500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages^or 




portion thereof. 


3.29 


1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is Included 


in above 


prkes. 




Z The difference between Book Rate or Library 


Rate and 


firstxiass or foreign postage (outside the continental United 


States) rate will be billed at cost. 





TERMS AND 

1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; howaver, any price change will 
be subiect to the approves of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not include 
any sales, use. excise, or similar taxes which 
nwy apply to the sate of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, 
if any. shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payn>eot shall be made not thirty <30) days 
from date of invoke. Rayment shall be v^^thout 
expense to LIPCG. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educattonal insti- 
tutions and organ izatk)ns; provided however* 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained in writing from the copyright hokJer 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay in the 
performance of any obUgotion if such failure of 
delay, (a) is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to. fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the publk: enemy, strikes, lockouts. 
iabcNT (flsputes. lebofi^ irihortage. work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, "fellura or 
shbrtaga^of materlals* supplies or ma^^ 
assets oflGid. or acts or) regulations or priorities 
t0f the feciMrai. state, or local governments* (b) Is 
idiue to^failuras of performance of subcontrac- 
HBsre beyond LIPCO's v control and without 
TxaagliganGBon the part of LIPCO, or (c) Is due 



CONDITIONS 



to erroneous or Incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

• L;PC0'8 liability, if any. arising hereunder 
s5tt^{ not exceed restitution of charges. 

in no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated domof*^ arising 
fro^n the provision of services herourtv ' . 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY. EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTEH 
WHATSOEVER. INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver. alteiBtion. or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless in writing and signed by an offker of 
LIPCO. 

& DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Cu$toa>er fails with respect to this or 
any other ^reement with LIPCO to pay any 
invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered. LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shlpnrtents until the 
default is corrected, or carKel this Kipchase 
Order. 

b. No course of coruluct nor any delay of 
LIPCO in exer€islr>g any right hereunder shall 
wah/e any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement. 

a GOVERNING LAW 

This Agraement shall be construed toEber 
between merchants. Any question concerning} 
its validity^ construction, or performance shall) 
be governed by the laws of the State of -New; 
York. 



BILL TO: 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMA'^ON PRODUCTS, INC. 



PURCHASE ORDER NO. 



REPORTS TO BE ORDERED 



HOW TO ORDER 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



ED Number 



Number of Copies 

MF ' HC 

, I ..... .. 

I 



□ TAX NUMBER . 



□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER . 

□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) _ 

□ CHECK NUMRFR 



PRICE 
(see reverse) 



TOTAL 
PRICE 



SUBTOTAL 



TAX 



TOTAL 



To order ERIC REPORTS include complete information for all 
order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 

1. Complete "bill to" and "ship to" addresses. Be sure to 
complete "ship to" address if different from "bill to". A like 
"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include zip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 
RiE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
GPO. Washington. O.C. 2040:^. 

3. Include number of copies (1. 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RIE. 

5. Some EO numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not EO number. A list of applicable EO numbers 
is available. 

6. Extend number- of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make ail drafts payable to EDRS. 

11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 

13. Quality warranty. LiPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTipN SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for tJie U.S. Office of Education. 

AUTHORIZATION— DATE 




TITLE OR DEPT. ; 



* W9mW^^ ' TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PAYABLE TO EDRS 



PRICE LIST 

Microfiche Copy — Each Title .65 
Hard Copy — Each Title by number of pages: 



1 


-too 


3.29 


101 


-200 


6.58 


201 


-300 


9.87 


301 


-400 


13.16 


401 


-500 


16.45 



Each Additional 100 pages or 

portion thereof. 3.29 . 

1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is Included in a?:>ovo 
prices. 

Z The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price chartge will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not criclude 
any sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, 
if any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

P^y^ant shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereundar may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and oroanizotions; provided however, 
that express permission to reproducers copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must Ibe 
obtained In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINQENCIES 

LI PCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any fetlure or delay iri the 
perfornr)ance of any obligation If such fallura of 
delay, (a) Is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
sots of the public enemy, strikes, loclcouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
trastsportatlon embarfioes or delays, failure or 
stKNtaga of nriaterlals, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God, or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) Is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors boyond J.I^'CO's control and without 
neglfganoe on tha part of LIPCO, or (c) is due 



to erroneous or Incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereunder 
shell not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated danoagos arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall bo binding 
unless in vvriting and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

8* DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
drdenad, LIPCO rnay without prejudice to other 
rankles defer any further shipments until the 
default Is corrected, or cancel this Ptjrchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO in exercising any right hereunder shall 

waive any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement 

a GOVERNING LAW 

; This Agnsement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
its validity^ construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
Yortc. 



